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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 


HERE has br 


that Sir Samuel and Lady Baker have been massacred, with 


to return Manuscript in any case. 
| 


n a terrible rumour, quite unconfirmed as yet, 
their remainin lowers, in some region near the Victoria N yanza. 
The India Offic 
imour, and the hope is that it has been generated by 


and the Foreign Office have no knowledge of the 
origin of th 


the too great bility of an evil catastrophe for the expedition. 


From such accounts as have appeared, it appears pretty certain 
that Sir Samuel Baker had not reached Gondokoro till April, 1871, 
and that he had then about 1,900 troops left ; that from April to | 
October in that wv he was employed in putting down the Baris, 


who obstructed progress ; and then, sending back ‘the sick 


and the refractory, together with the women and all useless 
mouths,” | pushed on to the neighbourhood of the great 
lakes. At th lof 1872 his force was said to have dwindled 
to 200 men, and he was then in the territories of the son of 
Kamrasi, who e¢ himself Kabrega. ‘This prince received Sir 
Samuel Bak very badly, either through resentment at Sir 
Samuel's imp usness, as a report which the Daily* Telegraph 


publishes h ‘count of his claim to represent the con- 


quering power of Egypt. SirS. Baker is said to have lost heavily 
in men, and to have been forced to retreat, and finally fortify him- 


et with tint = =" ah , 
elf, with bu all train, against attack. Che rumour of the 


fatal catastrop trust, only the natural consequence of 


the reports of the earlier misfortunes. If the region of the equa- 
torial lak » be conquered for Egypt, the whole route 
should have 1 studded 


supply of 1 


with strong posts, and a continuous 


ammunition kept up. 
] 


The ¢ wen ase 


four 1 


held 


them, 


civing tongue, They have 
: neet é least this week, the showiest of 
though no 


viol nt, at Leeds on Wedne sday, on occasion 


of what wa , . Da 
- t conference of the representatives of Conser- 


vative and Co tif * 4° . . . 
2 n itional associations in various parts of the 


kingdom conf 


rence didn’t seem to have had much to 


confer abou lj ’ . : 
yourned very quickly, only to meet again 


4 nee : 3 rong at dinn r. Lord Wharneliffe presided 

( 1- West Riding) spoke the sort of thing that is 
Pee " = a vi ‘he eee eloquence ” about the 
a my : : i inhope, MI x was very creat indeed 
aT 110 ords, an institution for which he professed 
eth t a G ud, declaring that all Englishmen, 
iene : 4 value “a bit of blood” in horses, dogs, 
re pea Ir. = ses (Chester) was “scathing” in his 

rovernment, and made one 


_ Iw rac ve) 
is wen really respect- 


of Rip 
fleet ha 1 
Marquis’s 


¢ his half-expectation that the Marquis 
) Spain to express regret that the North- 
Murillo, and that on the 
nd be made a Duke in acknowledg- 


way of the 


ment of ‘ . 

lisn) . On the whole, the Conservative Union 

isplayed . : 

PN “hae irits, and litt] else. If hope is all 
J succeed ; but if only half, or three- 


quarters. ; = = : 
iS Say, and the remaining portion must be 


eked o it by co 
Mr. Powell’ 


to assimil 


mservative Union does not promise much 
1 Mr. Stanhope's ‘ blood’ need a little brain 
ny « ffect. 


} | of such an unsavoury pie,”—an illogical reason for preparing ¢ 


But the Leeds Conservative dinner of Wednesday was quite 
outdone by the Over-Darwen Conservative and Orange tea of 
Twice the number partook of the milder refresh- 
The Rev. P. 
wrath against 

some degree of a theo- 
Mr. Gladstone, he said, was 


Thursday. 


ment, and were twice as noisy after it. 


Graham, J.P., presided, a gentleman whose 
Mr. have been in 


logical flavour, it was so bitter. 


Gladstone must 


| to be asked to stand for that division of Lancashire, but ‘ they 


would make mincemeat of him, for no one wished to taste 


no, they would fight the battle ‘‘ with the honoured 


mince-pie ; 
and Starkie.” Then a Rev. R. Moyall thanked 


names of Holt 


| God he was not a Dissenting minister, in a speech which looks 
| as if it would have made most Dissenting ministers thank God 


they were not the Rev. R. Moyall; and then the ‘* honoured 


name of Holt” was received by the meeting with rounds 


of applause; and then ‘the honoured name of Starkie” 
was likewise so received; and then Mr. Holker, Q.C. 
and M.P., explained that the Whig craft had _ strained 
her moorings, and seemed likely to be drifting out to 


sea again, and everybody was very jolly over the wicked- 
ness of the Ministry and their Romanising policy. The Orange 
tea was wsthetic, but taken hot with a little bigotry, it 


seemed to be at least as exciting as more generous liquors. 


not 


Lord Kimberley addressed 500 Liberals who dined together at 
Ipswich on Thursday, and made an able defence of the Minis- 
terial policy, in relation to Ireland, to Army reform, to the Wash- 
gton Treaty, and to financial economy. He did not deny that 
the Administration had 
on the whole it had redeemed all its greater promises thoroughly 
He expressly maintained that England had 


in 
made mistakes, but he maintained that 


and with good faith. 
not lost her influence on the Continent of Europe. It 
absurd to say that because our neighbours asked for our assist- 
did it, therefore they think our assistance 
having. When broke 1870 we did 
not hesitate to take the measures for the security 
of Belgium. Europe knows us to be the 
measure of the offence taken when any State cannot get us 
to lend it help in its quarrels, is the measure of the estimation 
of our power. Lord Kimberley related that when going on a 
mission to St. Petersburg in 1853, Lord Palmerston had warned 
him he would often hear that England's power was declinmg; but, 
said Lord Palmerston, he never remembered a time when Eng- 


was 


ance and not get 


not worth war out in 
proper 


powerful, and 


land’s power was not supposed by numbers of critics to be 
did not believe it had declined. Perhaps 
Lord Palmerston was right. But had he been living when we 
allowed Russia to tear up our treaty with her without asking 


declining, and yet he 


he would probably have said our power was 


‘rusting unburnished,’ 


any one’s leave, 
and would not be long believed in, unless 
it was again made to * shine in use.” 

When it was settled that the rank of the Household Troops was 
in future to be no higher than that of their comrades of the 
Line, it was generally supposed that the overbearing manners of 
the Guards, and the keen jealousy felt of their privileges, would 
cease. Yet it is the very set of Guards appointed under the new 
conditions who have turned our new School for officers at Sand- 
hurst upside down in its first term, driven its authorities to re- 
sign, and, if report be true, all but openly defied their Commander- 
in-Chief. Doubtless the score or so of young aristocratic subalterns 
concerned thought they had their grievance in being sent to 
school at all. Their professors, too, all Line officers, or Artillery- 
men, or Engineers, selected for mere competence, were to them 
little better than snobs. ‘Their Governor, Sir Duncan Cameron, 
though a soldier of repute, seemed to them a mere pretentious 
As to the Duke of Cambridge and his visit, one 
can hardly believe that 
was, in plain terms, disorderly and mutinous conduct; but 
shrink from sup- 


pedagogue. 


he would make concessions to what 


undoubtedly he was weak enough to 
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porting his own subordinates on the spot; and the rumour| It is stated positively by the 7imes’ corr spondent at Berlin 


that to spare these disobedient Lieutenants’ feelings, the 





Captains they objected to are to be relieved by Field officers, 
whether it be true or false, shows the deep prejudice of the mili- 
tary administration under which we have lived, more eloquently 
than a whole debate on purchase. Certainly, military reform has 
not reached the Guards too soon, and if Mr. Cardwell does not see 
to it that the apparent bias of the Commander-in-Chief is over- 
ruled, we shall have have just, deep, and universal indignation in 
the Army, and also, we do not doubt, 2 wholesome explosion of 
wrath in the House of Commons. 


In Paris the great political interest is the contest between 
M. Thiers’ Foreign Minister, M. de Rémusat, and the ex-Mayor 
of Lyons, M. Barodet, for the Department of the Seine, which 
is to take place to-morrow week. There is a third candidate, a 
M. Libeman (a merchant), put forward by the Right, on the 
double ground that on the 4th of September, 1870, he strove to 
save the Legislative Assembly, and that during the Commune he 
did his best to guard the chapel called the Expiatory Chapel of 
Louis X VI.,—which probably means, as the Débats points out, 
that he is Imperialist, since to defend the Legislative Assembly on 
the 4th of September 1870 took a good deal of courage and zeal. 
M. Libeman, however, is not seriously put forward. His name 
is only meant to catch the votes which the Members of the Right 
might be too scrupulous to give to M. Barodet, for whose suc- 
cess they avowedly wish, as it would be a serious defeat to the 
Government. A good many of the Moderate Radicals have 
lent their support to M. de Rémusat, in spite of the pre- 
ference of the Siécle and the République Frangaise and of 


M. Gambetta himself for the Lyons candidate. MM. Car- | gees 
| 2:896 lbs. per indicated horse-power per hour. Lord Henry 


not, Arago, and twenty others of the Moderate Radicals, 
are amongst these, and the Left Centre will of course support 
M. de Rémusat unanimously. The Government are sanguine 
of victory, and it seems really more likely than last week. The 
blow, if they fail, will be very serious. 


M. de Rémusat’s address is explicit enough, and very naturally 


excites the wrath of the Right. ‘In all epochs,” he says, ** and | 


under all régimes, I have sought, loved, willed liberty,—that 
liberty which is founded on law, and not on perpetual revolutions. 
[ have never regarded any government but a moderate one,—one 
that draws its strength from the confidence of the country,—as 


| 
| 


that Count Arnim, the present German Ambassador at Paris 


ws Ambassador to the 





is to succeed the late Count Be 


Queen of England, and that General Manteuffel, the Commander 


of the Army of Occupation, will be the new Ambassador to the 
French Republic. ‘This is probably a change which might be 
made almost at once, even before the occupation terminates, 
Von Manteuffel has had so much to do with the negotiation, 


| that he must be almost as au fait at it as Count Arnim himself 


The French appointment sounds rather like sending First 


Commissioner of Police to negotiate with a discharged prisoner 
’ 


| but Manteuffel is said to be personally very popular, and pro- 


| bably the German Government thinks that to clothe the person 


| dynasty by his irritable temper. 


likely to last.” Referring to his fifty years’ friendship with M. | 


Thiers, M. de Rémusat adopts the policy of M. ‘Thiers’ ‘‘speeches” 
and ‘*messages ” in the lump, and declares that that policy needs to 
be completed by laws ‘‘long ago announced and recently decreed 
by the National Assembly.” ‘These laws,” says M. de Rémusat, 
‘*cannot, in my opinion, have any other aim than to organise 
the Government of the Republic, by consolidating it through 
regular institutions in conformity with the experience of all times, 
and founded on the integrity of universal suffrage.” M. de 
Rémusat concludes by declaring that, in his opinion, France is now 
calm and free, and was never more completely mistress of her 
own destinies. M. Barodet, the Radical candidate, also strives 
to be moderate. He claims that his success shall mean a * firm 
and measured warning to Versailles” of what the people really 
wish,—that it shall mean ‘ Dissolution and a Republic.” It 
would really mean, however, paralysis to the Government and 


whatever that may imply to the Right. 


In Spain things look a little better. The Carlist attack on 
Puycerda under General Saballs failed,—owing, says a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, to the Freneh Government’s allowing 


Puycerda to be victualled and supplied from French territory. 


Puycerda would have been important to the Carlists. Standing on 


a height of about 5,600 ft., it commands the point at which two of 
> 


the French passes into Spain approach each other, the Perpignan 


road and the Toulouse road. Consequently the eustom-house there 





is a very important one, and the Carlists hoped to make of Puy- 


cerda not only an entrenched camp, buta source of revenue. They 
were beaten off by the sturdy resistance of the inhabitants,—the 
town is partly fortified.—with something like half the foree of the 
Carlist assault, and the Carlists have now nothing to say but tha 

they will try again. Puycerda has, however, been reinforced from 


Bar elon a, an lappa ntly General Velarde, if he can but suece al 


in settling the nabout the aristocratic artillery otlicers which 
creates so much d ut faction amongst the Republi is, will have 
good reason to be satisfied with what he has effected. Spain tak 

civil war easily, almost merrily, and without the panic or frantic 


suspicions of France, 


of their ambassador, even involuntarily, with some of the most 
warning of the associations of the past, will save the necessity of 
explicit and still more humiliating reminders, . 
The Devastation underwent her six hours’ continuous-steaming 
trial at high speed on Tuesday off the Isle of Wight, and it was a 
success, ‘The day, without wind overhead or wave underneath, 
seems to have been perfect for the purpose in view, a thorough 
testing of the engine-power of the ship,—if she can be called a 


| ship. She ran with ease at an average speed of thirteen anda half 


knots an hour for the whole time. She turned with perfect ease 
on short curves, as if swinging on a pivot. The engines did not 
exhibit the slightest fault, the mean revolutions being seventy- 
three. The effect on spectators of the huge monster rushing past 
with the sea breaking over her bows and flooding her forecastle 
was, no doubt, novel,—asif some grim ledge of rock were all at onee 
moved by volcanic energy to abandon the defensive. The result as 
to economy of coal is very remarkable, the consumption being only 


Lennox according to promise attended, and his presence made 
conspicuous the absence of Mr. Goschen, and still more of Mr. 
Childers, who has been so well abused on the score of the 
Devastation, that it will be right to remember, now that her 
success for the purpose for which she was planned seems a matter 
of absolute certainty, to whom the honour of selecting and 
sustaining her as the true type of the modern man-of-war is 
chiefly due. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon does not mend matters for his 
He has just addressed a letter 
to his constituents in Corsica, in which he says that the Napo- 
leons ‘*tWice saved the country and preserved the revolution, 


| by imposing on it the social guarantees without which every 


| called him *“‘ comatose,” but that can hardly be, 


State falls into dissolution, and that on two occasions the 
suffrages of France approved their acts.” ‘* We are feared,” he 
goes on, ** because apart from the Napoleons, there are but two 
minorities,—one of these wants order without democracy, and 


the other, democracy without order.” But not even one minority 


would wish for a Napoleon without order ;—and such a Napoleon 
would in all probability be Prince Jerome. 

There has been a steady rumour throughout the week that th 
Pope is very ill, and indeed fast s nking, Some of the reports have 
as he has sinee 
nages of no great importance ; 


given audiences freely, even to perso 
Pope is only suffering 


and on the whole it would seem that the 


| from a sharp attack of rheumatism, and declines to leave his bed 


in nervous fear of increasing the pain, even though his physi- 
cians now press upon him to do so, 
whose health affords the Protestant world : 
interesting, not to say morbid, speculation, as this amiable old 
something of the preter- 


There is no personage 


30 much subject of 


man. Is it because they attribute 
natural, though not of the supernatural, to the demise of his 
official claim to infallibility ? Surely there is no commoner 
type of error on the face of the ear th than the error of supposing 
error impossible ? 

one of the old days ol th 


A mighty demonstration, reminding 
of those old demon- 


People’s Charter, but probably exces ling any 
° ° . . » “= ~ uffrag 
strations in magnitude, was made, in favour of universal suiirag 


to population, # 


and a redistribution of seats in proportion 
Neweastle Town Moor this day week. Mighty thousand me 

; : : eer 
went in procession, and the pitmen o ie two count 
Northumberland and Durham alone mustered 50,000. Including 
the spectator ic Daily sews estimates the whole nuimbe 
on the moor at 0,000, It seems that the orgm 
the agitation was in the desire of the miners who had been re® 
lent ide the borough of Morpe t their names insert 
dent outside th orough of .wiorpeth to get l 

] he borough wer 


on the Register when the boundaries of the 
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r to vote for the agent of the Northern Miners, 


oy ad. i rd 
tended. anda ° ‘* ‘ ‘ ry . 
; Burt, against Sir G. Grey. rhe resistance 


Mr. Thomas 

ade to their cl tims irritated them, and led to the demand for 
nade l , : . 
eee! suffrage as the only way of simplifying the electoral 
1 sal & o | | } 


ualification An assimilation of the borough and county fran- 
qualific: ; , : 
: difference between which was the real cause of these 


chise, the . , 
long be delayed ; but in the interest of the people 





disputes, canno : ‘ 
themselves y be hoped that the change will not go further. 
Universal suffrag has never yet been worked without losing all 


check over the voter's qualification,—a far greater mischief to 
than the of the to 


.enment franchise 
‘Vote early and vote often’ is the unseru- 


popular gov restriction 
household suffrag | nse 
pulous p inciple which really carries the day in populous districts 
voting by univ ul suffrage. 


The town San Salvador, capital of the little State of the 
game name on 
Guatemala and H ynduras, is said to have been utterly destroyed 
a date not precisely mentioned, but probably near 


by earth ju ike 
the en 1 of Marcel 


at some £2,000,000 sterling destroyed. From the 


1, 800 persons having been killed, and property 
yalued vagu 
Panama - of th 
shocks till then 
ttle further east than San Salvador. 


21st of March, it would appear that the chief 
yrted had been felt in the city of San Vincente, 
roofs shaken 


in San Vincente had become uninhabitable, the 


down. the walls rent, and all this had gone on for twenty-six | 


days, all inhabitants too poor to migrate having left the houses, 


and established th 


yn the other vacant spaces. 


mselvyes in huts of branches, or tents, in the 
squares, or ¢ Apparently the earth- 
quake-shocks must have subsequently travelled west, up the 
+} 


spine of the isthmus, which runs here nearly east and west, to 


shake down San Salvador. 


The Australian Governments have held an Intercolonial Con- 
ference at Sydney, chiefly to consider a very liberal offer made by 
Mr. Lowe in regard to their postal service. The contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company for the service from Galle 


to Sydney expiring at the end of this year, the Treasury proposes 


n future to y the Australian mails free of charge to Galle, 
and to sub £40,000 a year to the new service between 
Galle and A which it is expected the colonies will con- 
tract for and conduct themselves. Mr. Lowe’s proposal was 


y Minute dated last August, and considering 


that one of i nditions is that the colonies shall have the new 
steam ser place the P. & O. (if necessary) established 
by the end of t year, these negotiations appear to have been 
mdueted hith ) with a considerable absence of energy. There 
is, it appear wrangle between Sydney and Melbourne as to 
which should be the terminus, and the question has been referred | 
to the Qu n Council by the Governor and Legislature of 
New South W The Australians ought to know Mr. Lowe 
lmost as do. He is not a man to be trifled with 


when he h: by any strange accident to be in a generous 





humour. 

Lord M 1 and Lord Gort have written letters to the Times 
bewailing rn position of the Irish Liberal Peer—Lord 
Palm how found it bearable,—who cannot get elected 
to the Upp asa Representative Peer, because his polities 
al yy the majority of his brethre eannot sit in 
: Hou ions, at least for an Irish constituency, nor 
inter! nor even act on a Grand Jury. Another | 
nob] l that, every time an Irish representative 
I V obliged to take the oath of allegiance, 
whieh the least of it, be a nuisance, not 
0 8] h swearing in vain. The late Lord 
D ) [rish Representative Peers as a matter 

Dp ne Mr. Disraeli does the same. It 

lly h the leader of Her Majesty's Opposition 

. nopoly on a matter supposed to be repre- 

itat Indeed, what legitimate place has the representative 

EH of Lords at all? The natural remedy 

. the Queen, on the advice of her Ministers, 

. i, W oceurs on the list of persons now called 

, Peers, summon some fit and proper [rish peer in 

; iS stead \ d. of course, be Liberal or Tory according to 

oe part We no objection to Lrish Peers, who 
iaY Wis t ( > ; 


qui 


ing the status and privileges of Com- 
their titles, and retiring by some public 


bade nn 
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Pacific Ocean lying in the corner between | 


At that date the houses | 
} and was not the captain trustee for the lives of hs passengers 


| to the 


| Roupell ? 
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| The Germans carry matters with a high hand in Alsace. It 
that the Burgomaster of Strasbourg (M. Lauth) had 
said privately ‘‘ that he only retained his office in the expectation 
and hope of the return of the French.” 


seems 
| 


On this coming to the 
ears of the German authorities, M. Lauth was removed, where- 
upon twenty-five out of thirty-three members of the Common 
Council protested and declined to act with the German officer 
Herr Bach, the for 
M. Lauth. Hence the whoie Council have been superseded, 


whom German authorities substituted 


| and Police Director Bach appointed Extraordinary Commissioner 


Council. 
Would not Germany get on better without all this thin-skinned 
attention private remarks, or at least without 
showing any sign of overhearing them ? 


to administer the whole municipality in place of the 


to reports of 
It is hardly wise thus 
to bleed the patient afresh for every sign of slight local conges- 
tion, unless indeed it is desired to bleed the patient away. 

The further news of the loss of the Atlantic shows that not only 
did Captain Williams go to bed when near, by his own reckoning, 
that left 
eighty of the passengers had been saved. He says he did this on 


to a most dangerous coast, but he the wreck before 


the ground that his feet and legs were getting numbed, and that 
But 


were not the feet and legs of the passengers also getting numbed, 


in that condition he could be of no further use. Very likely. 


before his own? He is said by some accounts to have behaved 
like a hero before he left. 
let every one whom his carelessness had endangered take the 
The hear of the 
wreck, the more clear it seems that Captain Williams must bear 


It would have been more like a hero to 


chances of escape before himself. more we 


a very large part of the moral responsibility for that terrible 
calamity. 


There is too much tendency nowadays to a general relaxation 


happy starving barrister who sold the copy of a work belonging 


of the moral nerve of the public in relation to crime. un- 

femple Library which was entrusted to his care, and who 
} ’ 

was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, has very naturally 

But it is 


reccived a great share of public pity. not so natural 


rot relieve his 


Would such a 


mon labourer who had been guilty of theft ? 


that a public subscription should be up to 


wants when he leaves prison. thing have been 





done for a cé 


| Admit that Mr. Weightman’s case was very deplorable,—still had 


he not far more means of reelising the moral evil and the public 
Is it 


this excess of sympathy towards the sufferings of 


right to show 
the 


as compared with those of the uneducated,—an excess which 


mischief of crime than a common labourer ? 


educated 


is shown both in relation to Mr. Weightman and to the convict 
Of course the penalty of crime seems, and is, much 
heavier to a man of the middle-class than to a man of rough 


habits, but then the sin is much greater too. If we choose to 


lighten the consequences to any prisoner whatever on the expi- 
ration of his sentence,—be he gas-stoker or barrister,—we have 





a right to do so, but do not let us advertise our prepossessions for 





cultivated crime, and thea blame the artisans for advertising their 


prepos-essions for uncultivated crime. ‘The working-men have 
been much and justly blamed for féting the gas-stokers at the 
conclusion of their imprisonment, and no doubt féting is one 
thing and a public subscription undertaken from compassion 
another. Still, a public subscription, even undertaken out of 
pity, does dangerously diminish the weight of public censure on 


a real crime. 


If we may trust the reporter of Nature, the new physiological 
laboratory at Berlin has one whole department entirely set apart 
for “ vivisections,”’—which, if it be true, must mean that vivi- 
sections are to be carried on for merely expository purposes, as well 
as for the sake of those original investigations which, according 
to the 
alleviation of the pains of men and animals in the future. 


these practices, are to lead to so much 
We 


confess to believing that ninety-nine out of every hundred even 


apologists of 


of th latter vivisections are useless and wicked displays of 
but the former class of vivisections, those 
the 


We trust that the great experiment 
g k 


prurient curl BILLY 5 


of pure even most zealous English physio- 


logists decline to justify. 
in political vivisection which Prince Bismarck has made with so 


exposition, 


ly ahand in a neighbouring country, is not already producing 
of .German 


stea 





its effect in steeling the sufficiently firm nerves 
science to an even harder temper than before. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 954 
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THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARTY DEMONSTRATIONS. 

NHE Conservatives have begun their campaign in earnest. 
At Leeds, at Over-Darwen (near Blackburn, in Lanca- 
shire), at Plymouth, at Oxford, they have been holding Easter 
meetings for tall invective and mutual praise. The Liberals 
have replied by a single party demonstration at Ipswich, 
addressed by Lord Kimberley, and very moderate indeed 
in its tone, as becomes an assembly in which a Cabinet 
Minister takes the lead. Neither party as yet seems to have 
any clear idea of the next decisive step to be taken in 
political construction. The Conservatives evidently think 
their best cue for the present is vehement abuse of the enemy 
and inflated praise of old institutions. Mr. Stanhope (South- 
West Riding), who appeared to be the favourite at Leeds, 
thanked God once more for the House of Lords, without tell- 
ing us from which of the objectionable and dangerous measures 
introduced by the Liberal Government, the Assembly he was 
so grateful for had shielded the country. Indeed, he appeared 
to hold that such shielding was not what he required of the 
House of Lords ; that its real office was to sit as a model to the 
country, to help it in choosing a House of Commons fashioned 
after the same likeness, Mr. Stanhope exhorting us al],—some- 
what as a fond mother is often heard to pray ostentatiously in 
the hearing of her boys that they may but grow up as good men 
as their father, —to do our duty by bringing “the House of Com- 
mons into unison with the House of Lords.” This is quite a new 
and interesting view of the function of the House of Lords, 
that it is a sort of political standard weight or measure,—only 
laid up in St. Stephen’s instead of in the Tower—by the care- 
ful study of which working-men may discover the shortcomings 
of the House of Commons. True, Mr. Stanhope suggested a 
difficulty in his own very original theory when he remarked that 
it is ‘blood’ which makes the House of Lords so good, for he 
did not tell usin any way how to supply that deficiency in the 
House of Commons. Perhaps he meant that the whole 
House of Commons ought to be chosen from amongst Stan- 
hopes and their like; or perhaps only that we ought to try 
and test the fitness of men who have unfortunately for them 
no blue-blood, by their amount of agreement in opinion 
with the men who have blue-blood. On these points, 
however, he was wisely vague. His object, like that of 
most of the other Conservative speakers at the various 
meetings and banquets, have been to evade 
by irrelevant grandiloquence Mr. Disraeli’s difficulty that 
the Conservative party have not got a policy, and cannot get 
one ina hurry. The other device for evading this difliculty 
was of course round abuse of the present Government. Mr. 
Raikes, who has humour, and ought therefore to know better 
than to scold, described Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy as one 
“that had pandered to sedition,’ (by the Peace Preservation 
Act ?) * which had increased treason,” (by refusing to pardon 
the Fenians?) “which had sacrificed rights which it had 
hitherto been considered essential to protect,” (the rights of 
riot?) “and they had met with their reward in the recent 
rejection of their proposals by the Irish Members.” At Over- 
Darwen the Conservatives were even wilder and foolisher. 
One of them, the chairman, and a clergyman of the Church of 
England, accused Mr. Gladstone of gross jobbery for giving his 
son a Junior Lordship of the Treasury, on the ground that if 
Mr. W. H. Gladstone had to compete with a factory operative 
for a situation worth £50 a year he would fail,—which of 
course would be equally true of the Prime Minister himself, or of 
any other man fitted for the place ; the same silly speaker also 
spoke of the Prime Minister as “an unsavoury pie, "—we suppose 
because he disagrees with him; and another clergyman pre- 
sent, evidently emulating the Pharisee in the parable, 
“thanked God he was not a Dissenting minister’?! <A third 
orator declared that “industries had been crushed, 
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iise of economy, ’ 
by the present Government,—transactions which the speaker 
(Mr. Holker, Q.C., M.P. for Preston) appears to have been 
discreet enough not to describe more particularly, and we have 
not the slightest conjecture to what he refers. On the whole, 
we gather from the Conservative meetings that their promoters 
have not an idea of their own as to policy, that they 
are very confident in the power of wholesale vituperation, 
that they are anxious to identify the Government with the 
Ultramontanes, but are not very easy as to their own party’s 
vote on the Irish University Bill; and lastly, that they are 


very nervous as to the relations of landlord and tenant, | 
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and while detesting any adequate measure of reform, fee] the 
necessity of going as far as they can to conciliate the tenant 


| farmer. 


In the Liberal meeting at Ipswich, Lord Kimberley cay. 
tiously no doubt, but not, perhaps, altogether wisely, kept 
almost exclusively on the defensive, though he did accord his 
sympathy to the movement of the agricultural labourers for 
higher wages. He claimed a great success for the Irish 
policy of the Government,—a success by the victory over the 
whole breadth of discontent which divides Fenianism from 
the Home-Rule movement,—he claimed national gratitude 
for the Education Act and for the Army Reform,—and 
credit for a policy of economy in this sense, that in 
years of great Juropean excitement and unexampled 
prices of fuel and materials, the Government had vastly 
increased the force at its disposal with a slight diminy. 
tion of expenditure ; finally, he asserted that the Administra. 
tion had pursued a policy of peace, while so adding to the 
strength of the United Kingdom that it has never before beep 
better prepared for war. All that is no doubt perfectly true, 
but we wish Lord Kimberley could have said something on 
some of the pending questions of the moment. Is the Gover. 
ment to reserve all its sympathy for the Irish tenant, or to keep 
some of it for the English tenant also? Is it to over-rule the 
aristocratic bias of its own bigger supporters on the subject 
of the Army, but not on the subject of the land? Is it to 
despise the rural electors because they are apt to be blindly 
conservative on all matters which do not affect their own ip- 
terests, and to support only those reforms which appeal to the 
imagination of the householders of the boroughs? We sin- 
cerely hope not, though another week or two will show. It 
is evident that the Conservatives will not be able, in spite of 
Mr. Disraeli’s education of his party, tostomach Mr. Howard’s 
and Mr. Clare Read’s proposal on the subject of compensation for 
unexhausted improvements ; at Canterbury last Saturday, Lord 
Fitzwalter (Conservative) could not deny himself an outbreak 
against the compulsory clause; and in the Suffolk Chamber 
of Agriculture on Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Corrance, MP. 
(Conservative), and Lord Henniker (Conservative) took the 
same line, though the strongest approval of the principle 
they opposed was warmly expressed in the Chamber itself, 
Mr. Hermann Biddell very justly remarking that if the 
compulsory clause or something equivalent to it were not 
passed, “it would be made a condition of every lease that the 
tenant should give up the benefit of the Act.’ If the Liberal 
party abjure their old and narrow policy of ignoring the griey- 
ances of those who do not usually vote for them, and give a 
hearty support to Mr. Howard’s and Mr. Clare Read's very 
just measures, they have the prospect of winning for 
themselves a new class of adherents, no doubt of 
slow and somewhat obstinate habits of political feeling, but 
on that account only the more strenuous and tenacious when 
once their position is taken. The tenant-farmer secure of 
the return of all the capital he chooses to put into the soil, 
would be a very different class of political critic from the 
tenant-farmer uncomfortably conscious that the safety of his 
savings depends more or less on his relations with his land- 
lord. Of course it is perfectly true that this applies as much 
to Liberal as to Conservative landlords, but the habit of m- 
dependence of thought will always be favourable to Liberal 
opinions, and it is that habit which the proposed change 
tends to favour, 

We wish, then, that the Liberal party would not confine 
themselves to the defensive attitude quite so much as they do 
It is very true that they have a great policy to be proud of, 
and every right to defend it against the scurrilous attacks 
of the Tories. But they should remember St. Paul's 
exhortation, “Forgetting those things which are behind, 
to press forward to the mark of their high calling,” even 
though the things which are behind are things to be proud 
of,—which in this case ‘they are. It is not for the Liberal 
party to fall into the attitude of mere laudatores temporis at. 


THE COMING PARIS ELECTION. 

VHE contest for Paris,—technically the Department ol the 
T Seine,—which is to come off to-morrow week, betweet 
M. de Rémusat, M. Thiers’ Minister of Foreign Affairs, an¢ 
M. Barodet, the ex-Mayor of Lyons, will affect very seriously 
the future course of political events in France. The curious 
feature of that contest is that the Extreme Right and the 
Extreme Left openly express their wish for M. Barodets suc 
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Tories and Sir Charles Dilke might possibly agree in desiring 
to see the Tower Hamlets electing a working-man in favour 
of manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, and the pay- 
ment of election expenses out of the rates, in the place 
of Mr. Ayrton. Such an election would be a marked dis- 
respect to Mr. Gladstone's Government, and therefore the 
Tories would like it; it would also seem to indicate that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government would become more popular 
fitwould reopen the question of Reform, and go in for still 
wider democratic changes, and therefore Sir Charles Dilke 
night like it. But it is clear enough that though a small 
party might be found in England, professedly Liberal, who 
would like to see Mr. Gladstone goaded into more strenuous 
Liberalism through the defeat of a member of his Administra- 
tion by an extreme Radical, there could hardly be any such 
arty at all if Mr. Disraeli and his friends happened to re- 
present, not Parliamentary Conservatism, but some principle 
involving thoroughly reactionary ideas, say a partial restora- 
tion of the prerogative of the Crown. The policy of weaken- 
ing the best leader you have, in order to goad him into going 
further and faster, is always a dangerous one ; but it is more 
than dangerous, it is almost reckless, when the condition of 
equilibrium is so unstable as it now is in France, so unstable 
that a victory for the reactionary party might really mean a 
serious danger of reaction. 

Yet this appears to us to be the policy which the Radicals 
of the French Left are now pursuing in Paris, and which, we 
regret to say, has the sanction of the organ of M. Gambetta. 
M. de Rémusat has been the friend of Liberty all his life. 
He has just been the able colleague of M. Thiers in a diplo- 
matic effort of the first importance to France, the negotiation 
for the liberation of the territory. His address to the 
electors of the Seine is everything that could be wished, even 
by the most advanced Liberals. He accepts the policy of M. 
Thiers’ speeches and “ Messages,’”’—including, of course, the 
celebrated Message of last November, which so grievously 
offended the Right. He accepts definitively the Republic. 
He accepts universal suffrage “in its integrity.” The laws 
by which the organisation of the new state of things should 
be secured, ‘‘cannot,”’ says M. de Reéemusat, “in my opinion 
have any other object than to organise the Government 
of the Republic, consolidating it by regular institutions 
in conformity with universal experience and founded on the 
It is not possible to have 
distincter language than that. In addition to these explicit 
declarations of Liberal opinion, M. de Rémusat represents the 
Executive Government, and his election by Paris, therefore, 
would mean not merely approbation of M. de Rémusat’s poli- 
tics, but a wish to strengthen the Government which avows 
such politics. It would mean that Paris intends to support 
M. Thiers in his struggle with the Right, and to encourage 
him to enter upon it boldly, instead of to paralyse him by 
avowing a want of confidence in the only leader who is capable 


integrity of universal suffrage.”’ 


of winning the victory. 
But it is said on the Radical side that the Government acted 
»pting the law which suppressed the 
y of Lyons; that it dares not avow itself on the 
question of a deferred or immediate dissolution; that it is 
hesitating aud time-serving, and therefore that it needs a 
warning from all genuine Republicans, which the defeat of a re- 
sponsible Minister by a representative of the grievances of Lyons 
would just adequately give. M. Gambetta’s organ denies that 
the success of M. Barodet (the ex-M yor of Lyons) would 
mean a declaration of war against the Government by the 
On the contrary, it would be nothing but a gentle 
; iragement to be bolder and not, for the future, 
80 cautiously official. The rejoinder, and it seems to us un- 
answerable, is that such hints would take away the power to 
acton them. M. Thiers, if he is cordially supported by the 
people, if he can truly represent his Government asa genuinely 
Popular government, may do much to counteract the intrigues 
of the Right, but it is only his strength outside the Assembly 
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Which can enable him to ignore his weakness in the 
Assembly. Let the Left play into the hands of the Right 
~a they drain away all M. Thiers’ political resources. 
' lt were otherwise, would the Right be so anxious 
to see M. Barodet elected as they actually are 
Besides, if the Left want to give a mere hint of 
their feeling, thi opportunity is open. The election 
“¢.yons itself is to come off on the 11th May, just 


er days before the Session re-opens. What could answer 
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“yt Purpose better than to elect M. Barodet for the cit 
Which has been aor 
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give the Government the courage of its opinions. 


would be a hint, and more than a hint. But to elect him 
for Paris in the place of M. de Rémusat is virtually to say that 
M. Thiers has lost the confidence of the people as completely 
as he has lost the confidence of the Right,—that he may 
fairly be treated by the Conservatives as no more the repre- 
sentative of the people than they are themselves,—that he is 
nothing but a helpless figure striving to separate two great 
parties, and running the risk of being crushed to death be- 
tween them. A hint, such as it is proposed to give M. Thiers 
in Paris, is surely very like what it would be for the bulk of 
an army to intimate through its officers to its General that 
he could not rely on its support for any but a decisive ac- 
tion with the enemy,—that in all subsidiary operations it 
must be free to take its own line, and lend its support to 
unfriendly neutrals. Such a hint as that would probably 
annihilate an army in face of the enemy. And it is 
such a hint as that which the French Radicals mildly 
propose to give to M. Thiers’ Government, when they want 
Paris to elect M. Barodet in place of M. de Rémusat at such 
a crisis as the present. When will Frenchmen understand 
that the independent constituencies have a double duty to per- 
form,—not simply to express the precise shade of their opinion, 
but to confer life and authority on the official party which 
they best trust? How can they keep demanding a popular 
government, and yet give no government any coherent sup- 
port? A government cannot be really popular without having 
some continuity of life, and it cannot have any real continuity 
without receiving steady, reiterated, firm support from the 
people. as well expect to find a windmill working 
without wind, as to find a government always in sympathy with 
the people which the people never support against the oppo- 
nents of the people except when they are pleased and in good 


They might 


humour with it. 

But, then, M. 
solution of the Assembly / 
the present Assembly is pledg xd to resist dissolution, and 


de Rémusat says nothing about the dis- 
Well, a considerable majority of 


nothing but the strongest and most striking support of th 
Government by the party which wishes for dissolution, would 
enable the Government to take that side with the least hope of 
success. Is it for M. de Rémusat to pledge himself to a speedy 
dissolution, and then perhaps get beaten? What an outery 
of joy would not the Right raise? Would it not be 
de Réemusat had been deserted because he had 
principles, so that no distinction could 
» ol 


said at 


once that M. 
abandoned moderate 
be drawn between the Radical candidate and the candidat 


1e Governmen There could not have been a greater blunder 
the ( t? 1 j 

than for M. de Reémusat, with the doubtful prospect before 
him, to declare for an early dissolution. But if the moderate 
Rey bli -sal Pre ¢ arly di sata aca 7 } f 4} 1 
tepublicans wish for an early dissolution, as most of them do, 
they could hardly do better than support M. de Rémusat, and so 


He has not 


left his real view doubtful. 


‘is to-day calm and free, and never has she be 
The man who wrote 


imm 


France,’’ he says in his address, 


h more com- 


pletely mistress of her own destinies.” 
that must in his heart approve of an iate dissolution. 
Undoubtedly the Assembly was elected when France was neither 
] the 
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represent her as 
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should be changed for one 


it is of the first importaace that it 
If the Government needs a warning, then Lyons, not 


that can. 
It will be a fatal 


Paris, is the place 
mistake, a mistake which may for years affect injuriously the 
fortunes of France, if the Liberal party abandon the Liberal 
Government at this most critical moment, and give the Right 
represents the 


to give that warning. 


good ground for saying that M. Thiers no more 
people of France than he represents the combined parties of 


the Nap leons, of Henri V., and of the Comte de Varis. 
THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON EDUCATION. 
the Bishop of Manchester could but have infected the 


F ¢c 
| meeting of the National Education Union on Monday 
with his own spirit, it would have the »werful 
counter-demonstration against the Birmingham League which 
has ever been held in this country. Unfortunately, however, 
his allies were mostly party-Conservatives, who made the 
mistake of thinking that Dr. Fraser himself was making a 
party speech, kept discovering imaginary party hits in what he 


been most p 


said and getting told by the Bishop that he was not making a 
party hit, and in fact, were about as incapable of sympathisin; 
with a spirit raised far above that of party, as are the meet- 
ings summoned by the opposing organisation, the Birmingham 
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a speaker who, on the other side of ‘the question, is as fair and | advantage from the lump-voting system than the denoming. 
as liberal as the Bishop of Manchester. We suppose it is use-| tions have had, for though they have almost all the earnest 
less to hope that, even in relation to a subject like religious | sects against them, yet they lap over many denomina 
education, men who take different sides should put away the| tions, and combine the secularists of all, and yet ther 
sharp snappish tone by which controversy is supposed to be/can hardly get real power on any number of Schoob 
enlivened ; though why the controversial trick of misunder-| boards. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the gio. 
standing your opponent in order to make his ground seem less | nificance of this fact. The parents value religion 
tenable than it is, should inspirit the adherents of any opinion, | teaching so much, that they would prefer the teachi 
is to us one of the small mysteries of human nature. The/|of a religion not quite their own to no religion at all. 
Bishop of Manchester, at all events, is not a man to share this | How is it possible, on the system of the League, to satisfy this 
illusion. He admitted completely not only the perfect sincerity | very natural and justifiable state of preference? You mg 
of his opponents, but partially at least the gist of their argu-| trust as much as you please to Sunday-schools, yet Sunday. 
ments, though he showed that they were more than outweighted | schools can never be held more than one day in the week 
by other arguments. But he insisted on facts which they decline | and on that day just the children who most need them 
to face, just as some of his allies at Manchester declined to face | will be least likely to attend. If moral and religious influence 
the facts which he had admitted. If we could have both sides of | is to count for anything in education,—and in the education 
the question maintained in thespirit of the Bishop of Manchester, | of vagrant children it must count for more than in that of 
we doubt if there would be before long any issue left to dispute | any other class,—this is a very serious consideration indeed, 
about. That cannot be hoped for. But it is well for all of | Next, the religious motive is a motive power you cannot other. 
us to imitate his example, and argue the issue which is so | wise supply, and it is so great as to diminish immensely the 
soon to be brought before the country by the Government, | burden otherwise falling on the rates,—a burden which ao 
not after the manner of sharp controversialists, but of | one will undervalue who knows the grudgingness and sense of 
judicial thinkers who can see the full strength even of the| exasperation with which the rural ratepayer pays rates, 
points to be made against the decisions they are compelled to | Finally, however much the denominational system may tend to 
give. Well, then, if we are to look at the whole issue in a| narrow the choice of teachers at first, at least it does not tend 
spirit as impartial and judicial as the Bishop of Manchester, | to make the teacher of secular things regard his sphere as out- 
though with somewhat more of completeness than was possible | side of religion, and the teacher of religious things regard his 
in such a speech on such an occasion, what shall we lay down | sphere as outside that of life. As the views of men widen, 
as the considerations on both sides in relation to the educa-| that ideal of a teacher to which the denominational system 
tional point under discussion ? | tends, will be infinitely higher, therefore, than that ideal of a 
We must admit, first, to the Birmingham Leaguers that, | teacher to which the secular system tends. The former doe 
ceteris paribus, a national system in which the children of all! not rob the large-minded teacher of the most valuable sphere 
sects should meet on absolutely equal ground with hardly any | of his influence ; the latter does. 
means of classifying each other by creeds, would be intrinsically | Then, again, we must remember that though the secular 
better than thedenominational, would encourage a more catholic | syetem ams at inflicting no burden on any man’s conscience, as 
spirit, would get rid of petty reasons for preferring indifferent | a matter of fact it only alters the form of the burden on some 
teachers of one creed to abler teachers of another, would help | consciences. The Catholics, for instance, though they are not 
to make children feel more completely the common worth|a very powerful sect in England, are, probably, at least as 
of people of all creeds. We must admit, next, that this} numerous as the crotchetty ratepayers who think it wicked to 
national system could be completely worked out only in relation | contribute a few farthings a year which may possibly go as 
to purely secular subjects. And we must admit last, that there|the fee of some pauper child at a denominational school 
is something verging closely on the now rejected principle of a| teaching doctrines believed by them to be false. Now, the 
Church-rate in an Education rate, which is used, in however| Catholics and a few Protestant sects sincerely think the 
infinitesimal a degree, for paying the fees of pauper children | secular principle of education not only defective, but mis- 
at purely denominational schools. And on all these grounds |chievous, dangerous to all education. It is impossible a 
we must admit freely that the system of the League has an | Catholic can be content to have his child associate with Pro- 
advantage over ours. They propose a plan which would not | testants even for history lessons and lessons in conduct. Yet 
keep alive the spirit of religious jealousy or pride, which | he is compelled to pay a rate nine-tenths of which goes to 
would select schoolmasters by their power to teach on subjects | support such secular teaching, so that he is injured in his 
on which the standard of good teaching is common to all, 








| conscience to the amount of nine-tenths of the rate, while the 
and not by any private standards of sectarian orthodoxy; and|crotchetty Leaguer is injured in his conscience only to the 
| amount of the tenth, say,—probably it is not near so much,— 
which goes in denominational fees for pauper children. § 
certain is it that not even the apparently systematic theory 


they professedly aim at least at imposing on no parish a rate 
for any purpose against which the ordinary ratepayer is likely 
to profess a conscientious scruple. It cannot be denied that so é 
far as they succeed in what they thus propose, the League | of the League will hold water completely, even where it thinks 
have their advantages over us. itself strongest. 

But what are'the counterbalancing advantages on our side?} On the whole, we still feel as satisfied as ever that 
By fostering and efficiently supplementing the denomina-|the humbler and apparently less perfect method whieh 
tional system, we first of all secure for all the schools a use | starts from the denominational system and strives to supple- 
of religious influences which the League system is compelled | ment it, is the better and, on the whole, the higher, as 
to leave to the accidental care of voluntary effort. Next, we|as the more practicable. But we admit the points in which 
prevent that mischievous separation between religion and life, | our antagonists have an advantage, and we think, with the 
—that handing over of religion to a separate jurisdiction, | Bishop of Manchester, that they admit of partial compromise. 
day, and perhaps caste,—that exile of it from the ordi-| As regards the Twenty-fifth Clause, we have more than once 
nary domain of a teacher,~-which, under the form of | expressed our belief that some substitute for it might easily 
Sabbatarian principles, has produced such disastrous results| be found which would take away all legitimate ground o 
in all puritanie countries. We avail ourselves of a motive | offence,—even if it were needful to substitute a diminutive 
power for educational efforts which is far greater than any supplemental voluntary education-rate to cover the denomin 
which the State alone can put in motion. And finally, but| tional school fees for pauper children, in place of the inf 
most important of all, we secure the object which nine parents | nitesimal part of the whole rate which is at present devoted to 
out of ten, in the class which needs education most, thinks of | that purpose. But one point at least cannot be conceded. Atn 
as one of the first reasons for sending his child to school,— | impossible to concede the monstrous demand that the State 
| schoolmaster shall be debarred from all religious teaching, for 
| 





experience having abundantly shown that whatever may be Th 
the political scruple of a small minority of ratepayers, parents | that strikes at the strong point of the present system.“ 
are almost unanimously opposed to secular schools, and eager | State schoolmaster must not be degraded into a machine in 
to have their children tauzht out of the Bible as well as | teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, while the tr 
secular lessons. left to the possible Sunday: 
Now without in the least disguising the points of advantage 
which the League proposals have over ours, we maintain that | : : 7 . SELLA 

the balance of advantage clearly lies with the development of | THE ITALIAN SITUATION AND SIGNOR SE ac 
the present system. In the first place, what is perhaps the | PPVHE Italian Cabinet has had a hard time of it since tbe 
[ opening of the present Session, and even the Irish Uni- 


lowest, but not the least consideration, it is the more popular. 
The League party have had, in some respects, even a greater | versity troubles of Mr. Gladstone cannot pretend to be m 


| moral education of his pupils is 
| school or the problematic pulpit. 
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more 
great Pp 


afflicting than the multiplied embarrassments which the 
roblem of balancing the Budget has provided for Signor 
Gla. The riches of Italy are not so much in question as a 
host of other considerations. The position of a united nation 
brings resp sibilities as well as rank, and the temptation to 
shirk resp msibilities is an incident of human nature which is 
certainly not c yunteracted by a good many circumstances of 
the Italian situation. The Italian kingdom still labours under 
the difficulties of its revolutionary and constructive period, as is 
avoidable, seeing that the completion of Italian unity only 
dates from 1870. Men do not stay to count pence when pro- 
yinces are at stake, and perhaps the wonder is that there was 
not mach more reckless financing. At the same time, the fact 
that while the public debt is hardly more than a third of the 
public debt of England, the interest is not so very far short 
of the interest on the English Debt, absorbing annually more 
than £20,000,000, is a sutliciently serious obstacle in the way 
of the most dexterous Chancellor of the Exchequer. Besides, 
the enormous armaments which are now the fashion 
Barope, not to mention numerous difficulties of the internal 
and external situation, demand an amount of unpro- 
ductive expenditure which might well be postponed to 
some later stage of the national development. It might 
be expected that an Ftalian Parliament would be prompt 
to make allowance for the necessities imposed by such 
astate of affairs. Things do not always turn out according to 
expectation however, and as a substantial reality, the Italian 
legislators are about as unpromising a team to drive as any in 
Christendom, or out of it. Not that a particle of the opposi- 
tion which makes itself heard and felt within the ex-convent 
of Monte Citorio is to be attributed to reactionary tendencies. 
The reason must be sought elsewhere, in the real embarrass- 
ments of the situation, aggravated by the unwillingness of the 
Legislature to assume more of responsibility than can be pos- 
sibly avoided. This was to be seen with especial clearness 
during the recent debates on the Army extension and the Grist 


Signor Sella’s famous reckoning-machine for controlling the 
contraband operations of the millers. 

Signor Sella had presented his Budget to the Chamber in a 
speech bristling with the statistics and figures and details 
which the Italian Finance Minister an almost 

ladstonian faculty for making lucid and interesting to his 
hearers. ‘To be sure, there was the annual deficit, but on the 
whole, not even the grumbling and mutinous Left could raise 
any serious objection for the moment to the Minister’s state- 
ment. The question of Army Extension and its attendant 
expense was not long delayed, however. It was introduced 
by Signor Nicotera, a friendly member of the Left who, 
as it turned rendered essential assistance to the 
Government. was only too well known that with 
th Italy could not place in line 200,000 

the face of eventualities such a 
insufficient. At the same 
there was a difficulty of no ordinary magnitude. A larger 
army meant more taxes, and Signor Sella, who had already 
gravely compromised ' 
of his financial legis] 
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his popularity by the unflinching vigour 
ution, would have been plainly courting 
failure if he had again taken the initiative in proposing fresh 
taxation. 

astep had 


As for the Chamber, the idea of venturing on such 
presented itself, and had any such proposal 
ae" srean the Ministry, the odds were two to one that the 
Deputies vould a cheap popularity by voting 
against it. Si 


have sought 


znor Nicotera gave the Ministry the opportunity 
of saddling the House with the dreaded initiative, and there 
have b en few neater pieces of parliamentary strategy than the 
are by which Signor Sella brought the Deputies to this 
Conclusion. Signor Nicotera, in effect, proposed a resolution 
that the Government should provide for the improvement of 
the a Hy. Such a resolution, under the circumstances, smacked 
of censure, and the House gratified not patriotism alone, but cap- 
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presence of the overtaxed population of Italy, he could not think 
of proposing so sensible an addition to the popular burthens, 
even for so paramount and inevitable a necessity, without the 
strongest pressure from the magnanimous representatives of 
the country. Here was a nice fix for a House of Commons 
which had time out of mind been reproaching its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with indifference to the sufferings of the 
taxpayers! ‘There was no escape, however, and finally an 
amended motion, tantamount to a vote of confidence and 
admission of co-responsibility combined, was passed, which 
empowers the Government to take the needful steps, including 
the imposition of three projects of Signor Sella rejected the 
preceding year, for raising the Army to a standard more in 
keeping with the requirements of the kingdom. 

The Opposition could not, however, so easily forget or 
forgive, and the “ burning question ” of the Grist Tax was too 
tempting a subject for debate to be allowed to slip. The 
Grist Tax in 1865 had been the occasion of Signor Sella’s 
descent from the Ministry, on attempting to introduce the 
In 1869 Signor Sella returned to 
power, and with him returned the Grist Tax, which has gradu- 
ally increased in productiveness until it has resulted in bringing 
in the respectable sum of £2,500,000 during the past year. 
The Grist Tax, though indispensable to the needs of the 
Exchequer, is, however, still as objectionable among the poorer 


| classes of the population as an income-tax of eightpence in 


the pound might be to the limited-income public in England, 
There can be no doubt that it is a vexatious impost. In the 


Pope’s time, though the tax was only levied on the finer kinds 


of flour, the mill was a focus of discontent in every district. 
To prevent frauds, a species of registering machine, ¢/ contatore, 
is now attached to every mill, and it would be endless to re- 
count the assaults of which this contrivance has been the butt. 
Still what is to be done? Money must be got somehow, and 
it is admitted that the Grist Tax bringsin money. Both sides 
of the Chamber hardly affected to gainsay the fact, and yet, 


Tax crisis, otherwise known as the :mbroglio del contatore, from | though no alternative expedient of the slightest worth was 


suggested, the Grist Tax was very nearly the occasion of a 


| second resignation of Signor Sella. 


time, | 


The Minister won the day, however, and is not unlikely to con- 
tinue to win. Among the group of his colleaguas, his individ- 
uality stands out more strongly marked than any Italian states- 
man’s since Cavour. Probably deficient in, and at any rate not 
called to show, those peculiar gifts of creative genius of the 
political type which were so prominent in the builder of Italian 
unity, Signor Sella possesses a courage, a tenacity, a dexterity, 
and above all an energy, such as is presented by no other leading 
statesman of the Italian Parliament. Nominally not the 
Premier, he is the real chief. Again and again he has saved 
his colleagues, and when his intervention becomes unavailing, 
it will be the end of the Cabinet. People whisper that it is 
all the better for Signor Sella that he is surrounded by medio- 
crities. There may be truth in the eriticism, but 
it is hard to detract seriously from the merits of a man who, 
though usually the best abused politician of the hour, is, even by 
1 to be indispensable. Signor 


some 


the admission of Ratazzi, allowe: 


| Sella is too much the reverse of a roseate financier to be 
popular; but when Italy had roseate financiers, it did not 
turn out that public affairs went as well. There is at least 


one advantage likely to follow from the recent storms which 


the Cabinet have so happily weathered. The Opposition, 





having spent so much of its pent-up wrath, will be more 
placably disposed when the Religious Corporations’ Bill comes 
on for adoption. The Government have really done ry- 
thing in the matter of the religious corporations which the 
Extreme Left can desire, except absolutely rendering it penal 


for persons making profession of celibacy to form any descrip- 
tion of association. Signor Restrelli’s report provides for the 


assumption by the State of all those duties of teaching, bene- 
i . 


volence, &c., which the suppressed Orders have hitherto 





claimed to fulfil, Thus even “the property of the convents 
devoted to secondary or superior education, and to n 
establishments, will continue to be applied to these ends in 
schools or institutions of the same degree « 
( f la f f O} ul [ 
the dissolved monasteries choose to re-assemble in a private 
capacity, they can hardly be px nted. The law, however, 
takes care that if they re-assemble, shall | Y 
» meddle with the care of the poor, among who I 
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of the law of 1865, appointing annuities of £20 for regular | death. We open an American journal at random, and read 


monks and nuns, £10 for lay brothers and sisters, and £5 for 
servants sixty years old and upward, will be greatly exceeded 
in the present instance. On the whole, it is not likely that 
the amended Bill will excite much opposition in the Chamber, 
and as for opposition from abroad, we suppose that neither 


Prince von Bismarck nor Count Andrassy is disposed to hinder | 


the Italian policy, and it is not very likely that the Count de 
Chambord and Don Carlos will be in a condition to lead an 
expedition to Rome for some time to come. 


— >—_—__—_————_ 


THE RED-MAN. 


FRESH crime in the Far West has once more drawn | 
| should retort upon him when their blood is up. 


|no doubt, have gone beyond the vulgar bounds of wayside 


attention to the relations between the United States 
and the Red-man. This time the scene is in Southern 
Oregon, upon the borders of California. The offenders are a 
small tribe of Indians called Modocs, whose “ reservation ” lay 
on the fringe of the surveyed country some miles east of the 


- 


the north and further eastward were other bands of Red-men, 
none of whom have made common cause with the refractory 
Modocs. It is not difficult to imagine a small and dwindling 
tribe growing irritable under the pressure and restraint of 
rapidly increasing settlements, gradually becoming dissatisfied 
with the narrow limits assigned them, and finally breaking 
into open resistance. The Modocs, though few in number, 
are fierce, courageous, well armed, and endowed to the 
full with that craft which stands the savage in the 
stead of more systematic warfare. They are accused of having 
gone out of bounds, but it is just as probable that the squatters, 
not for the first time, trenched upon the reservation. Perhaps 
there were transgressions on both sides; at all events, there 
were hot disputes, and finally force was called in to press 
back the Modoes within their limits. They resisted success- 
fully, drove off the handful of Regulars, and improved the 
occasion by wiping off old scores with the settlers. Rightly 
apprehending the consequences, they retired into the moun- 
tains to the eastward, and selected a fastness in the broken 
and tortuous voleanic hills, where amid the seams and fissures, 
the coigns of vantage and hollow ways of lava-beds piled up ona 
stupendous scale, they hoped to defy their enemies. Appa- 
rently they have a leader, “Captain Jack,’ who unites cool- 
ness and skill with an aptitude for treachery, boundless 


courage, and a resolution not disturbed by scruples of any | 


sort. The first success of the Modocs instantly brought down 


upon them the Regulars and frontiersmen, who followed the | 


Indian into his well-chosen retreat. It is stated that the Red 
captain did not command more than two hundred men, but, 
posted in the volcanic rocks, these sufficed to defeat over four 
hundred, aided by howitzers, and to inflict great loss. Instead 
of attempting to repeat the experiment, the United States’ 
Government resolved to treat, justly considering that it would 
be better to reduce the malcontents by gentle than by forcible 
means. Peace Commissioners were sent, chief of whom was 
General Canby, an experienced soldier and frontier diplo- 
matist, who had often before met the Redmen in council as 
well as in battle. The Modoc leader agreed not only to treat, 
but accepted the terms,—surrender, amnesty, a fresh reservation 
further removed from the Whitefaces. A meeting took place 
in the middle of March, between the Commissioners and the 
leading Indians, not far from the stronghold. In the midst 
of the “ palaver ’ Captain Jack shot General Canby dead ; at 
the same time the Rev. Mr. Thomas was slain, and a third 
Commissioner wounded. The troops, of course, were power- 
less to prevent, or probably to avenge this striking treachery. 
But the assassination of a General has naturally stirred up the 
wrath of the Americans, and General Grant has empowered 
General Sherman to do whatever may be required in order to 
punish, even exterminate, the guilty tribe. 

Despite the grave provocation, let us hope that the United 
States’ Government will not be driven from its just policy into 
the taking of life in cold-blood, at least to any extent greater 
than the heinous crimes of the Modocs may fairly warrant. 
The murderers of Canby, Thomas, and Meacham have forfeited 
their lives ; if the rest of the tribe are killed in fight, we shall 
not mourn over their graves, but an indiscriminate massacre 
would be a stain on that generous conduct which has been 
observed towards the Red-men, even when these were most 
steadily and effectively hostile. We quite admit that it is 
hard to be forgiving in the face of every-day facts showing 


how incessantly the invaded savage resents encroachment with 


| Justice tempered by merey, not revenge. 


| generous sway of the Indian Board. 





| that four men of a surveying party, west of Arkansas, strayed 


from camp, and search being made, they were found dead 
the prairie. All round the frontier it is the same. Apac < 
Navajoe, Comanche, Blackfoot, Modoc, if he gets a pm 
takes life or plunders, and probably holds himself fully justified, 
The White man, with his encroaching habits, railways thirst 
for land, for pelter, with steamer and locomotive, fire-water and 
electric wire, has sought out and thrust back the Indian driven 
off the bees and buffalo herds, moved him from his huntin 
grounds, forbidden inter-tribal war, and even brought the rail, 
way through his reserved territories. It is not surprising that the 
Red-man should resent, and even assassinate in the first stages 
of the taming process; nor that his persevering opponents 


The Modoes, 


murder, but in that respect Captain Jack has many brilliant 
counterparts,—say, the French prince who slew his brother of 
Burgundy ; or Sivajee, who ripped up Afzul Khan; for the 


Klamath Lakes, and next in succession to the tribe which | crime is the same, whether the scene be the bridge of Mon. 


bears the same designation as those large inland waters. To | 


tereau, the slopes of Pertabghur, or a wild waste in Oregon. 
The great fact to be borne in mind is not vengeance, but the 
character of a government, the repute of a people, the 


| efficiency of a policy which has not been unfruitful. General 


Canby himself, could he have spoken, would have cried out,— 
But if the Modocg 
persist in rivalling the ferocious wolves of their native forests 
there is no choice left save that of killing off a tameless tribe, 

General Grant’s Government has been distinguished by the 
initiation of a larger policy in dealing with the Red-men. At 
the outset of his administration he appointed a body of unpaid 


| Commissioners whose duty it was to supervise and control the 


Indian agencies, which had fallen into laxity if not corruption. 
The plan adopted has been successful in the main, has reduced 
expenditure without detriment to the Indians, has diminished 
the forays upon the settlers, has helped forward railway enter- 
prise, and has improved the condition of the tribes. The 
numbers who remain out of bounds and unwilling to 
accept conditions are comparatively few, perhaps less than 
a fortieth of the estimated total. It is these re. 
fractory tribes who assail the farmsteads, slay and plunder 
the unguarded traveller. The bulk of those who have 
settled down seem to have made some progress under the 
During the year ending 
October, 1871, the various tribes, excluding the Cherokees, 
who are a higher type, raised agricultural products to the 
value of £1,600,000, while the Cherokees’ produce was valued 
at half a million. At the same time there were 216 schools 
among the tribes, with 323 teachers and 8,920 pupils. Itis 
remarked that the Indians living in New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and even in Kansas and Nebraska, “ have made 
considerable progress in the arts of civilisation, in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, or in the pursuit of general business,” and 
are eager to obtain education for the young. Plainly, it is 
not just to confound all Indians with Modocs and Navajoes, 
or even give up these as wholly irreclaimable. The 
duty of the American Government, a duty they have hitherto 
practised, is patience, longanimity, and the adoption of wise 
measures. Among these must be unhesitating severity in the 
punishment of marauders; but we do not believe that, evenin 
the case of the truculent Modocs, the Government will sanction 
a policy of indiscriminate slaughter, still less when it has s 
large scheme on foot to bring all the Indians under the State 
jurisdiction into one abiding-place. The great Indian Ter 
tory, lying west of Missouri and Arkansas and south of Kansas, 
contains nearly forty-five millions of acres, and only a popula 
tion of sixty thousand. Even if all the Indians outside the 
boundary were brought in, there would remain one hundred and 
eighty acres per head. That is a grand project, but one cal 
well imagine that it may look unlovely in Indian eyes. The 
inducement to aim at this end on the part of the Governmet! 
is, that millions of acres shut up in settled country would 
be thrown open to the Whites, and that the Indians themselves 
would be better cared for and more effectively governed if they 
formed a single concentrated territorial body. No one can doubt 
that it would be more humane, since isolated groups of 4 
slowly improving race, some of which may not improve at all, 
must tend to extinction. The sole chance of civilising and 
preserving the Red-man is the plan of enabling him to form 4 
body politic. Whether he can avail himself of the profferrel 
opportunity is doubtful ; but if not, few will be the North- 
American Indians a century, or even fifty years hence. ot 
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American people, saw in imagination horsemen by scores of | 


{ousands uniting west of the Mississippi to play the part of 
Hans and Tartars through the States. Now it is a nice 
question, how long, even when aided by a very fair Govern- 
ment, the Red-Indian can survive contact with the Pale-face. 
Qatrages like this Oregon tragedy will facilitate his destruction, 
but we believe the Central Government will persevere to the 
end in its efforts to save. 


THE DEMAND FOR CHEAP LAW. 


JHILE the Lord Chancellor’s Judicature Bill is sinking 

\ / apparently in the quagmire of a Committee of the 
Lords, the question of Judiciary reform is being raised in 
other forms elsewhere. The problem has now reached a point 
at which the competition between the County Courts and the 
Superior Tribunals becomes almost internecine. The public 
as well as the legal profession have an interest in knowing 
whether the small local Courts, with their promptitude of 
action and their moderate cost, are destined to supersede as 
the ordinary machinery of justice the ancient, dignified, 
leisurely, and expensive tribunals which issue the Queen’s 
writ from Westminster Hall. As yet Parliament has not 
even, attempted to consider this side of the demand 
for jadicial reform, and the Judicature Commission in its 
second Report has barely touched its surface. Yet till we 
have thoroughly examined it, and weighed all the objections, as 
well to the proposed scheme of reform as to the existing judicial 
system, we cannot hope to effect much permanent good by any 
changes such as those contemplated in Lord Selborne’s Bill. 
If we are to take away from the Superior Courts of Common 
Law and Equity all their consideration and power by turn- 
ing the tide of business in another direction, we shall gain 
little by altering the names of those Courts and chang- 
ing their methods of procedure. There is some ground for 
the criticism which has been directed against Lord Selborne’s 
policy, that it begins the work of judicial reform at the 
top, not as it should be begun, at the bottom of the legal 
edifice. If local tribunals aye to absorb the greater part of 
the work that now flows into the Superior Courts on Circuit, 
the projected “High Court’ will find itself fixed in the 
capital with great dignity, but very little business. In fact, 
when we remember that the Appellate business will go to the 
Court of Appeal, and that local London Courts will draw to 
themselves a large part of the ordinary metropolitan business, 
it is difficult to understand in what way the judges of the 
four divisions of the High Court are to occupy their valuable 
time. Circuits will be abolished; permanent Courts will be 
established, with extensive powers, in large towns like Liver- 
pool and Manchester; the jurisdiction of the itinerant 
County Court judges will be enlarged, so as to include most, 
if not all, the civil business that now goes to the assizes. Such 
are the changes contemplated in the second Report of the 
Judicature Commission ; and Lord Selborne, who signed that 
document himself, can hardly have had these suggestions out 
of his mind when he framed his Judicature Bill on the lines 
traced in the first Report of the Commission. 

It might be supposed that as the plan recommended by the 
Commissioners so widely extends the powers of the County 
Court Judges, it would have been received by those officers 
with satisfaction. We have before us, however, two very able 
pamphlets, in which the Commissioners’ suggestions are rather 
roughly handled. The one is a lecture on “County Courts, 
Local Courts of Record, and the Changes proposed in these 
Courts by the Second Report of the Judicature Commis- 
sioners,” by Mr. Falconer, Judge of the South-Wales Circuit ; 
and the other is entitled, ‘‘ The Expansion of the County Courts, 
the True Basis of Legal Reform,” by Mr. F. H. Lascelles, 
till recently chairman of the Farnham bench of magistrates. 
As may be inferred from the titles, these pamphlets are 
both favourable to the claims of the County Courts, and 
with much of their argument in this behalf we can cordially 
agree. But they also raise objections to the changes suggested 
by the Judicature Commission, which show how difficult it is 
for a law reformer to content all interested persons, or even 
4 hit = * compromise that will content any. While Mr. 
Justice Blackburn and other eminent lawyers fear that the 
plan of the Commission would be fatal to the influence and 
tg existence of the “Great Central Bar of Eng- 
, a Lascelles dreads the projected elevation of the 
Hioh ? ae to the rank of component parts of the 
wink — ecause he fears the former will become infected 

® contagion of formalism and dilatoriness, which has | 
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marred the usefulness of the latter. But he has other and 


| more reasonable grounds for calling in question the policy of 


the Commissioners’ recommendations. The abolition of the 
“ Banking system,” as Mr. Lascelles shows, would operate as 
a grievous hardship both on debtors and creditors who resort 
to the County Courts. The facilities at present afforded for 
the payment of debts by instalments into the hands of the 
Registrar, who accounts for the sums so paid to the creditors, 
are of immense advantage to suitors of the poorer classes. 
Loss of time and disputes as to payments are thus avoided. 
But while the Commissioners propose to deprive the County 
Court Registrars of this useful function, they attempt to throw 
on those officers judicial duties for which they are certainly unfit. 
It is proposed that the Registrars shall have an exclusive juris- 
diction over small cases under the £5 limit. A very large 
part of the present business of the County Courts consists 
of such cases, and we feel assured that the public confidence 
in the cheap and ready justice dispensed by those tribunals 
would be dangerously weakened if the settlement of these 
disputes were to be taken out of the hands of the judges. The 
Registrars are solicitors, generally good men of business, with a 
fair knowledge of law, and they are well qualified to settle 
those causes in which there is no defence, but the dispute is 
merely a question of account. They are not, however, a judi- 
cially trained class, and would not for a long time be ac- 
cepted as such by the people who now repose such trust in 
the County Court Judges. 

It is, we are afraid, only too easy to perceive the in- 
fluences that have dictated the suggestions to which Mr. 
Lascelles has taken exception, as well as other parts of the Com- 
missioners’ scheme. By giving the Registrars a part of the County 
Court Judges’ present work, it is calculated that the number of 
Judges may be reduced by the amalgamation and abolition of 
certain circuits. The object is, of course, to save a trifle on 
the Estimates; for though the County Courts do so great and 
so beneficent a work, they are not, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to be, quite self-supporting. The fees are most pro- 
perly fixed very low, and suitors are permitted, indeed we may 
say encouraged, to conduct their own business without resort- 
ing to the expensive aid of an attorney. And the County 
Courts which cost £507,000 a year, recovering for their suitors 
£1,324,000, cannot be said to compare unfavourably with the 
Superior Courts, which cost £649,000, and recovered for the 
suitors only £347,000. It is extremely unfair to attempt to 
throw on suitors only the burden of supporting the tribunals 
in which this expeditious and inexpensive justice is dispensed. 
Yet this was Lord Iatherley’s fixed idea, and its influence has 
still power over the Ministry. Surely it is clear that immense 
numbers who are never compelled actually to go into court 
receive benefit from the presence of justice at their doors. 
The apprehension of speedy redress prevents wrong-doing, and 
we entirely agree with Mr. Lascelles that the authority of the 
County Courts has brought about a healthy morality as to 
pecuniary obligations among the small traders of the country. 
This is certainly worth paying for. The convenience of hav- 
ing justice, so to speak, within call is manifest, though we may 
never be compelled to call upon it, just as a telegraph office 
in a village is a distinct gain in comfort to the inhabitants, 
though the majority of them may not make use of it once in 
a twelvemonth. 

We are convinced of 
County Courts have done and are doing, that we repudiate 
altogether the policy of hampering their action in order to 
make them pay. We may even go further than this, and 
admit that we should like to extend the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals, and to increase the number of judges. But when 
we come to the practical suggestions either of the Judicature 
Commissioners or of their critics for carrying out these views, 
we are met with the objection which perplexed Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and others. How are we to reconcile the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the County Courts with the mainten- 
ance of the Central Bar of England?. If we throw all the 
business into the local Courts, we inevitably localise the Bar, 
which must follow the business, leaving, of course, some of 
the leading practitioners for the superior Courts and the Lon- 
don work. We have before put on record our conviction that 
the localisation of the Bar would be most injurious to the 
character of the profession and to the interests of the public ; 
that the greatest restraint en the conduct of the judges would 
be weakened, and in time wholly removed ; that the influence 
which is now beneficially exercised, even on the County Court 
Judges, would be lost; and that we should find that we had 
thrown away a judicial machinery of priceless value, unique 


so the excellent work which the 
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excellence, and extreme delicacy. 


speedy justice which the 
The delays and expenses 


existing system cause 


cheap and 
lispense. 
ings under the 


many scandals, 


but with a localised Bar and business we should soon hear of 


other and worse scandals, We have no objection to give the 


County Courts a wider concurrent jurisdiction, and even to give 
them an original jurisdiction in all cases in which the plaintiff 


chooses to commence proceedings in them, subject to the defend- 
ant’s right to remove the cause into the Superior Court on giving 

But we hope that, whatever may be the 
changes in the judicial system, the Circuits, or something 
answering to them, will be retained. The difficulties at pre- 
sent experienced arise, partly from the absurd old distinctions 
of the law terms, which Lord Selborne’s Bill proposes to 
abolish, and partly from the insufficient number of judges 
But surely the country is rich 


security for costs. 


available for itinerant work. 
enough to pay for more judges, instead of scheming, as our 
law reformers seem bound to do, for the reduction of the 
present staff. 


LORD LYTTON ON THE AGE OF MURDERERS. 
BN Lord Lytton’s last novel, he introduces some curious remarks 
on the age of murderers, « propos of the conjecture that Macbeth 
ought to be imagined as not more than twenty-eight when he 
murdered Duncan. It belongs to youth, he says, to begin the 
habit of miscalculating its own power in relation to the society in 
which you live, and this habit, unless begun in youth, is rarely 
begun later. But we will give the whole passage :— 

“Do you think Macbeth was young when he murdered Duncan ?’— 
‘Certainly. No man ever commits a first crime of violent nature, such 
as murder, after thirty ; if he begins before, he may go on up to any age. 
r commencing those wrong calculations which 
You thus 
read in the newspapers that the persons who murder their sweethearts 
we generally from two to six-and-twenty; and persons who murder 
that is, from revenge, avarice, or ambi- 
ight Iavo’s age. Twenty-eight is 

‘ ing rid of one’s fellow- 


But youth is the season fe 


belong to irrational hope and the sense of physical power. 






er motives than love 
ti 





—are generally about twenty 

















the usual close of the active for ¢ 

creatures—a prize-fig r falls off af that ag [ take it that Macbeth 
was about twenty- when he murdered Duncan, and from about | 
fifty-four to sixty when he | about missing the comforts 
fold age. Butcan any ind that difference of years 
in seeing a three-hours’ play; ‘tor ever pretend to impress 
it on the audience, and appear at twe t in the first act and asa 





soxagenarian in the fifth ?’ 
We take it that Lord Lytton never made a greater mistake than 


in the abstract conclusion he thus formed. No doubt it is true 


that passionate murders, murders of women by their lovers, com- | 


mitted in violent transports of jealousy, are usually committed 


young; but then that is not due to the miscalculation of individual 


power as regards the rest of the world, but to the absence of all cal- | 


culation,—to the blinding and absorbing heat of a passion that turns 
the perpetrators of these deeds into something like mere automatons 


worked for the moment by a spasm of jealousy or despair. Far 
iaring Lord Lytton’s view as to Macbeth, we feel little 


from s 
doubt that Shakespeare attributed the ambitious crime of Macbeth 
to a much more mature age than it pleased Lord Lytton to suggest. 
It is impossible to suppose, if we study the context, that there is any 
considerable interval of time between the murder of Duncan and that 


of Banquo. In the scene describing the plot for the murder of 


Banquo, Macbeth speaks of Duncan’s sons as having just reached | 


England and Ireland, whither they fled on the morrow of Duncan’s 
murder, so that a few weeks at most must be supposed to have 


intervened. Yet it isin the scene in which Banquo’s ghost appears 


that Lady Macbeth excuses her husband to his guests for his | 


delirious talk, as follows :-— 
* Sit, worthy friends; 
And hath bee Jrom 
—a form of expression certainly not easily implying that Macbeth 
Add to this Lady Macbeth’s language in 


my Lord is often thus, 
. youth,” 


was still in his youth. 
encouraging her husband to the murder, and we have additional 
evidence that the time of a mother’s cares was, to her imagination, 


in the past :— 


‘I have given suck, and know 
How tender *tis to love the ba ve that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 


Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
And dashed his brains out. had I so sworn 
As you have done to this.” 


e This is a sacrifice we are 
not prepared to make, even to enlarge the scope of the 

County Courts 
of legal’ proceed- 


. . . + ie. 
| maiddle life. And again, would Lord Lytton have attributed to 
Shakespeare the intention to make Hamlet’s uncle, Claudius, 'g 
young man under thirty when he contrived his brother’s death ? 


| Surely no hypothesis could be less like Shakespeare’s picture 


only because Shakespeare’s knowledge of men was so marvellous 
that what he represents is sure to have a basis of fact beneath it 
is it true that the more : 
committed not in sudden passion, but from ambitious or Other 


| But to leave the world of dramatic fiction, which is important 
| remarkable of real murders, —murderg 
| calculations, like those of Macbeth and Hamlet’s uncle Claudius, 
have been committed by the young? Certainly in the case of 
beeen it has almost always been otherwise, though Constaneg 
| Kent was a remarkable instance to the contrary. Both the women 
| who have attained a horrible notori sty this year for the number 
jand cold calculation of their poisonings — Lydia Sherman in 
America, and Mary Anne Cotton in England — were mature 
women, who did not begin to think of such crimes till near the age 





e Countess de Brinvilliers and her accom- 
plice Gaudin de St. Croix were apparently both over thirty-five 
And a German poisoner 
as notorious as any of them, Anna Maria Zwauziger, whoge 
strange series of crimes, trial, and confession, Lady Duff Gordon 


when they began their career as poisoners. 


| 
| 
| 
| of forty, or beyond it. ‘T’ 


PD 


narrated in her ‘* Remarkable Criminal Trials,” some twenty- 
seven years ago, was nearly fifly when she began to revel 
in the power which poison 
deed, if Lord Lytton had had Lady Duff Gordon’s volume 
before him, he would have seen that among the more remark. 
able murders, murders of calculation like both Macbeth’s and 
that of the King in ‘*‘ Hamlet,” it is very rare, instead of very 
Anna Maria Zwanziger, 


gave her over human life. Ip. 


common, to find the murderers young. 
—who is sometimes called the German Brinvilliers,—confessed 
to the judge that her death was fortunate for mankind, as it 
would have been impossible for her to discontinue her prac- 
tice of poisoning, so much did she revel in the power she felt it 
gave her; and we suspect that Lydia Sherman and Mary Anne 
Cotton, and probably Catherine Wilson, the poisoner of some 
ten years or so back, and Christina Edmunds, the Brighton 
poisoner of last year,—none of them in their youth,—might 
have said the same; indeed it is hardly possible to conceive 
that a very young woman could have felt this frightful pleasure 
iu the wielding of an evil power of destruction,—if for no better 
reason, because other and more natural hopes and pleasures would 
keep their attraction till the season of youth had passed. Then take 
| the more serious murders of deliberation. Certainly Sandt, the 
| German student who murdered Kotzebue, was a lad; and Ravaillac, 
who murdered Henri 1V., was only 31, a little over Lord Lytton’s 
age; but Felton, the murderer of Buckingham, seems to have 
| been a mature man; Louvel, the murderer of the Dyc de Berri in 
and in our own time, Orsini, 





1820, was 37; Guy Fawkes was 35; 
who attempted the life of the late Emperor of the French, was 39. 
The ages of men who first engage in calculated crimes of 


| violence range, no doubt, lower than that of women, for the 
obvious reason that women’s strongest instrument in working for 
even the same class of ends is, while young, a different one, that 
of persuasion, and that they are only likely to have recourse to 
Bat in any case, Lord 


violence when their chief engine fails them. 
Lytton’s analysis of the reason for the youth of murderers fails, and 
It is not the experience 


it is to that we wish to draw attention. 
of maturity, of the great power of the world and the little power 
of the individual, which deters from calculated violence, but more 
often, one might say, the sense of being utterly baffled which that 


experience engenders in a self-willed mind whereon some one 
desire has fastened a firm hold, that most often leads to it. Ibis 
far less “irrational hope and the sense of physical power,” that 
| rational fear and the sense of moral incapacity which precipitate 
men who have once fixed their desires in a particular groove inte 
| this desperate last resource. Scott's Balfour of Burley is an admirable 
type of the higher kind of murderous resolve of this sort,—the kind 
due to a grim tenacity of purpose which cannot deny itself the 
satisfaction of a violent collision with all laws human or divine 
|that seem to balk its purposes. There is an element of 
desperation, rather than of over-sanguine, over-youthfal hope 2 
almost every calculating murder,—though, as in Macbeth’s case, 
there may be a sense of predestination, too. Evidently neither he 
nor his wife believed that the witches’ prophecy could fulfil itself 
The prophecy suggested to them that the 


without their own aid. 
le path to the throne, and 


| murder of Duncan was the only possib 








A young mother could hardly have spoken in that way. | whetted their ambition for it; but the conviction that it would be 
We cannot help thinking, from both Macbeth’s and Lady | quite impossible for the preteruatural prediction to be fulfilled with- 
Macbeth’s language, that Shakespeare intended to place them in | out their help, was akin rather to desperation, than to ‘ irration 

the epoch, not of youthful passion, but of hard ambition,—in | hope and the sense of physical power.” The great calculated murders 
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have far oftener sprung out of the 
ambitious, but only too much experienced self-will, driven back 
upon itself, and fully conscious of its want of living resource, than 


out 


of the glowing audacity and excessive hopefulness of youth. 


| 


Gount Guido, in Mr. Browning's “ Ring and the Book,”—a character | 


painted not from imagination, but from history, and after a most 
careful study of t 
type of murderers on calculation; and Count Guido is middle- 


he real pleadings of a real trial,—is a perfect 


aged, nearly fifty, and his crime is essentially the crime 
of middle age,—the crime not of flowing, but of ebbing life, of re- 
gurce failing and hate growing at the expeuse of life. He 


himself speaks of his failing sense of life as the warning which first 


precipitated him into the plot that ended in the murder: 


Ha 1 . t« , the middle 





e his murderous temper ?” In 


most eloquently not fullness, but 


And how does the poet 


n to express 





words carefully chos 
starvation of soul ; not rational hope and the sense of physical 
: 


power, but the very destructiveness of a sort of spiritual death :— 





And thna I ] ] ly id surely edged 

ra) ] en li Ip 

As be in rtalit 

\ ] on “wp ym hil . 

1) slid lidd do 

H ) on ta : 

Level l sel in the vy 

So I G n 

Si] 1 la lolefal end 

A it ver 

K} t t bsolu 1othin 

I ts, strains o urd still 

y furt it fat 

l'o fi » fellowship 

Di 1 tful f 

J 1 olit de! 

| l iso’ t dark 
ls, but indissolubly bound, 

fr ne spot out of the ken of God 

Or care of man, for ever and ever more!” 


That surely is a much truer picture of the typical murderer than 
And itis a pictare 
which, contrary to Lord Lytton’s theory, makes such murder to 


any other which mo lern poetry has given us. 


spring out of the selfish and wilful desperateness which can hardly 
come till middle-age even to the worst man, and which has no part 
or share in the sanguine temper and hopeful audacity of youth. 


RUSSIAN “ OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN.” 


pa the strong interest which the position and 
/ arms of Russia necessarily excite in England at the present 


juncture, an extraordinary military trial, resulting in a no less 
extraordinary finding on the part of the Court, which is reported 
by the St. Petersb Irg corre spond nt of the Journal des Déhbats, is 
instructive for the light which it is calculated to throw upon the 
inner regimental life of t 
If the facts whi 
there is no little reason 
tested by tl 
French military discipline in the collision with Germany, would 
hardly be found more capable of enduring them with credit. 
Captain Kwitnitzky, of the Third Brigade of 


at Warsaw, had, it stated, pursued to St. Petersburg Colonel 
Khlebnikof 


of th First Arti lery 
the streets of tl 
had lain in wait 


duel, and had assailed him— though not soas to inflict serious wounds 


he Officer class in the Russian Army. 
h we are going to relate be accurately reported, 
to suspect that Russian military discipline, 


e same severe tests which were recently applied to 


Artillery, stationed 


is 


for him on the staircase, had challenged him to a 
—with blows of his drawn sabre on the head. Having perpetrated 
this aggravated outrage upon his superior officer, Captain Kwit- 
nitzky had voluntarily surrendered himself to justice, and after a 
long and agitating inve 
penalty—t 

rights and transportation to Siberia. 
was the mos 


tigation, was condemned to the heavy 
iough not too heavy for his crime—of loss of all civil 
\t the same time, and this 
surprising and significant feature of the affair as it 
Was officially communicated to the public, the Court-Martial added 
the unanimous petition that, in consideration of the circumstances 
Under which Captain Kwitnitzky had committed his offence, his 
Imperial Majesty would grant a complete pardon to the culprit. 
What the 
’s which which had Jed the Court to present such a 


Here Was an astounding complication. 

Cireumstauc 

petition ? 
The evidence which had been adduced upon the trial of Captain 


could be 


From the day of this officer’ 


ECTATOR. 


savage and brutal despair of | the Court, but revealed a condition of regimental society among the 


503 


officers of the corps of Artillery, which is stated to be but too truly 
representative of evils only too prevalent throughout the Russian 
Army. ‘The undeniable character of the attack on a superior officer 
had left the Court no alternative except to pass the severe sentence 
required by the Code, but the maddening persecution and moral and 
mental torture which were represented as having driven the unfor- 
tunate Captain Kwitnitzky to offend against the law, were extenu- 
which nec 


ating circumstances, ssitated an exceptional treatment. 


s entrance into the Army—and he had 


| commenced his career in the First Artillery Brigade, under Colonel 


Khlebnikof—he had been the butt of the chilling insolence of the 


brigade; had tracked him through | 


ruling “set” among his comrades, and this, it is affirmed, was due 


| to the fact that Captain Kwitnitzky had brought from the Military 


humi 


| darin ” 


In the 


days of French vanity, before the shameful experiences 


Academy a rare reputation for scientific attainments. 


glittering 
of Sedan and Metz had taught their lesson of mortification and 
ty, the officer who devoted himself to the scientific study 
of his T 


rofession was liable to be reviled as a ‘‘ pékin ” or a ‘* man- 


by the gasconading //ineurs who were the worthy subordi- 


nates of a Le Boeuf anda De Failly. Among the fldneurs of the 


| First Artillery Brigadein Russi 1, Captain Kwitnitzky was a ** pékin” 


| of the most pronounced description, nor were his kindly and amiable 


| manners towards his men less objectionable, it is stated, to the showy 


| " : . 
martinets of the battery, who were accustomed to compensate for 


| the lack of the knowled 


of leadership by a great abuse of the 





means of coercion. Although a nobleman, Captain Kwitnitzky 
had, it was whispered with disgust, permitted a non-commissioned 
officer to remark to him one day at parade that the mal-arrange- 
ment of his saddle was hurting his horse, and he had not rewarded 
a kick, a blow, or 
Plainly an officer so unmindfal of the privileges of his 
book-worm ?—was 


the interference of the veteran with even a 
curse. 
rank—but what could be expected from a 
unfit for the distinguished company into which he had intruded 


| himself, and the Society of Officers took up the matter with the 


In the Societies of Officers in the Russian regi- 
sprit d 
practically there is no possible resistance to any edict which the 
In Captain Kwitnitzky’s case, the Society 


proper resolution. 
ments, amour propre and «¢ corps are organised so that 
Society may publish. 
decreed his exclusion from all fellowship or courtesy on the part 
of his brother officers, and such was the nature of the influence 


| exercised, that while the friends of the victim were powerless to 


1e capital and into the house of a distinguished person, 


| gentleman at length gave way. 


aid him, his enemies—among whom Colonel Khlebnikof is de- 
scribed to have been conspicuous—could shelter themselves from 
every consequence by alleging the mandate of the Society. 
Captain Kwitnitzky therefore found himself, we are told, 
compelled to quit the First Artillery Brigade, but reluctant 
of the to his 
scientific training 
his transfer to the Third 
turned out that the 
was not great enough to overpass the unscrupulous hostility 
had While duty on 


one occasion, during his service with the First Brigade, Captain 


service which inclinations 
attached him, he procured 
stationed at Warsaw. It 


Petersburg to Warsaw 


to abandon the arm 


as well as his 


Brigade, 
St. 


distance from 


which been excited against him. on 
Kwituaitzky had wished to obtain some books from the little library 
Perhaps 
would 
of 


book-case 


in the guard-house reserved for the use of officers. 

it had wag that it 
be a brilliant practical joke to deprive the ‘* pékin” 
At any rate, the keys of the 
Captain Kwitnitzky calmly sent for a lock- 
lhe 
the Society of Otlicers chose to consider 


occurred to some mess-room 
bis 
literature. 

had been removed. 


smith, and had the book-case opened without the keys. 


loved 


honourable members of 
this blameless expedient not only a misdemeanour—which it was 
A sham court of inquiry was instituted, by 
which Captain Kwitnitzky’s conduct was qualified as ‘‘ burglary,” 


not—but a felony. 


and a notification of this judgment, signed by six officers of the 
was forwarded, as the story in the Delats allirma, 


; 


Kirst Brigade, 
to his new comrades of the ‘Third Brigade. 

It was now that the patience and reason of the unfortunate 
He sent his seconds to challenge, 
one after the other, the six officers who had signed the accu- 
sation. One after the other, the six signataries replied that there 
could be no question of a duel, inasmuch as they had merely acted 
on the instructions of the Society of Officers. To Captain 
Kwitnitzky but one resource seemed to remain, to cast aside the 
laws of military subordination, to single out the man whom he 
believed to have been his chief defamer—Colonel though 
be—to insult him beyond the possibility of endurance, to smite 
him in the open day and in the presence of his intimates and ac- 


he might 


| quaintances, and to offer him instant satisfaction with the cold 


Kwitnitzky not only supplied a full explanation of the action of | steel, if he dared to cross swords with the man he had wronged. 
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Col. Khlebnikof was proof even against this provocation of despair. | temporary to be imaginary. ‘‘ Most animals are both grelitees 


When Captain Kwitnitzky confronted him, he confined himself to | 
the most moderate resistance, and at the resulting court-martial 
he came to display the two slight scars he had received as con- 
clusive proof of the legal criminality of the prisoner. 

Such was the tale which witness after witness recounted to the | 
Court, nor did even the bitterest of Captain K witnitzky’s enemies 
allege a word that could militate against the general drift of the 
depositions. It was no wonder that the Court, while compelled 
to recognise the gravity of the offence which had been committed, 
felt obliged to petition that the sentence which they were called 
on to pronounce according to strict law should be revoked according 
to Imperial equity. If we may trust the /nvalide Russe, the decision | 
of the Tsar has recognised the force of the extenuating circum- 
stances which were so apparent, M. Kwitnitzky is not to lose his 
civil rights, neither is he to be transported to Siberia. At the 
same time, perhaps as an intimation that before permitting himself | 
to use the extremities to which he had proceeded, he might have 
remembered that the Tsar was ever ready to inquire into the| 
grievances of all his subjects, M. Kwitnitzky is nominally re- 
duced to the rank of private soldier. As, however, his rights 
of nobility are specially guaranteed, while the whole tide of 
popular opinion runs in his favour, this punishment may be 
regarded as nothing more than a temporary and gentle chastise- 
ment. As for Colonel Khlebnikof, he has been allowed to retire 
from the Army altogether, ‘‘on account of ill-health,” and four | 
or five other leaders in the demonstration against Captain 
Kwitnitzky have received their dismissal through a similar 
malady. It is apart from the personal question that the events we 
have related possess the gravest significance. ‘I'he intellectual 
and moral condition which is implied in the acts of the Society | 
of Officers of the First Artillery Brigade could,’it is notorious, be | 
paralleled in other batteries and battalions of the Russian Army. | 
The series of duels which have lately disgraced crack regiments, 
even the Imperial Guards, are known to have had their source in 
scandals as demoralising as any that came to the surface in the 
Kwitnitzky affair. Before Russia undertakes the conquest of 
either Germany or India, she will find enough work for her states- | 
men and commanders in the conquest of the habits of ignorance 
and its attendant evils which are the cancer of her Officer classes, | 
and which among the rank and file are aggravated by the neglect 
or contempt of the simplest bygienic regulations which go to create 
the efficiency of a modern army. It is true that much has been 
already done, but it is to be apprehended that the most remains | 
to do. And we ourselves may profit by the lesson. Certainly the 
abolition of Purchase in the British Army has not come a moment | 
too soon. 


MR. RUSKIN ON THE WOLFISHNESS OF TRADE. | 
\* RUSKIN, in the twenty-eighth of those ‘‘ Letters to the | 
* Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain” which, with 
the talent for brilliant and piquant mystification that distinguishes 
him, he calls ‘* Fors Clavigera,” informs his readers that ‘ this | 
age” is infra-human in its selfishness. ‘‘ Your modern social 
science openly confesses that it no longer considers you as men, 
but as having the nature of Beasts of prey.” And by way of 
‘¢ confirmation,” if not exactly proof of this startling statement, | 
Mr. Ruskin reprints a long article which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of July 6th, 1868. He kept the article by him, and 
now brings it forth in order that the reprobate age may see its 
own face ina glass. We cannot but observe in passing that there 
is something almost terrible in this proceeding of Mr. Ruskin’s. 
Journalists are apt to consider their articles what an eminent 
journalist called his,—shavings cast from the well-worn mind, to be 
blown for one brief minute before the wind of public opinion, and then 
forgotten to all eternity. Let no such soothing or cynical dream be 
indulged in for the future. Mr. Ruskin is on the watch. The 
article which has passed utterly from the memory of its author, 
and of the public, may have been seen and seized upon by him. 
His pair of scissors is incomparably more dreadful than the shears of 
Atropos. 
but to reproduce and reprimand. 
becomes stifling as we ponder this fact; we feel our courage 


He cuts, not with a view to conclusion and quiet, 
Our sense of responsibility 


oozing away as we think of Mr. Ruskin and his note-book 
supplementing the terrors of conscience. 

The article fromthe Pall Mall Gazette, which he has kept for nearly 
five years beside him, and now recalls, in order to show that the age 
is brutishly selfish, sharply criticises the belief expressed by Mr. 
Ruskin at a meeting of the Social Science Association that man 
is not a predatory, but ‘‘an affectionate animal.” The opposi- 
tion between predatory and affectionate is declared by our con- | 


| who have got something which they want. 
| 
are actuated to some extent at some times and towards 


| unsophisticated human heart cannot 
| respect to selfishness in any form. 
recognition of ability will no doubt be conceded where there has 


and affectionate. Wolves will play together, herd together, hunt 
together, kill sheep together, and yet, if one wolf is wounded, the 
rest will eat him up. Animals, too, which as between each other 
are highly affectionate, are predatory to the last degree as against 
creatures of a different species, or creatures of their own Species 
Hence, if men 


some persons by their affections, and to a different extent 


}at other times towards the same or other persons by 


their predatory instincts, they would resemble other animals.” 
This, it must be confessed, is a rather alarming ground on which 
to vindicate man’s inhumanity to man. Wolves do so and go 
why should man give himself airs, and pretend to be better than 
other animals? ‘‘ A very large department of human nature jg 
primarily self-regarding. A man eats and drinks because he ig 
hungry or thirsty, and he buys and sells because he wants 
to get gain.” There is, no doubt, a less sour and more 
sunny side to human nature. ‘‘ No man is altogether destitute of 
regard for the interests and wishes of his neighbours, and almost 
every one will sacrifice something more or less for the gratification 


| of others.” But even this wary and tentative approach to senti- 


ment startles our matter-of-fact contemporary into recoil. ‘Self. 
interest of the most direct, unmistakable kind is the great leading 
active principle in many departments of life, and in particular in 
the trading department.” ‘This, in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, is the 
ethical code of beasts, or of worse. 

We have not the slightest hesitation in admitting that man hag 
much in common with the wolf, but Mr. Ruskin is eminently 
right in giving pointed expression to the statement that it is where 
the wolfish nature ends that the honourably human begins. If the 
instincts of a wolf are authoritative for a wolf, the instincts of a 
man are authoritative for a man; and the only question is what 
those instincts are. This must be, in each individual case, a matter 
of assertion. Every man is to consult his own consciousness, trust- 
ing that if his reading of his own consciousness is correct, the 
results will be sympathetically responded to by other people. The 
clear utterance of our consciousness is that every selfish impulse is, 
in proportion to its selfishness, ignoble. Where selfishness ter- 
minates, nobleness begins. The appetites are in themselves neutral, 
but when an appetite is indulged with sole and deliberate purpose 
of gratification, we instinctively feel that the enjoyment is divested 
of its humanity. That it is in very many cases actually so divested 
—that there are powerful temptations which urge us to 
seek our own pleasure, and that alone—need not be disputed. 
But the fact is no justification of the fact; and the 
pay the tribute of 
Respect in the sense of 


been great success, but respect in the sense of that warmer, 


| deeper, more affectionate homage which is accorded to moral ex- 


cellence is rendered to no manifestation of selfishness. Such aman, 
you say, died a millionaire; he defrauded no man; but he was 


| cold, greedy, self-centred ; and you mentally spurn his corpse. 


What a glow of cordial feeling, on the other hand, breaks 
over our memory of a stupendously rich man, when we learn 


‘that his wealth was won by kindly, generous toil, and that 
| his chief reward as he grew rich bad been to know that he was 
diffusing happiness in a constantly enlarging circle! The state 


of public feeling with reference to Mr. Brassey, as it gradually 
became known that his wealth had been won unselfishly, affords 
vivid illustration of our remarks. 

At the same time, every man of experience and common-sense 
will agree that trade is not the natural home of the affections. 
You cannot open your eyes upon practical life with the smallest 
spark of intelligence, without perceiving that the introduction of 
the affections into business is perilous. The affections have to do 
essentially with giving and receiving. Love is the child of grace 
and gratitude. But trade proceeds upon a balance of advantage. 
The Pall Mall Gazette is mathematically correct when it says that 
‘every bargain is regarded as an advantage by both parties at 
tte time when it is made, otherwise it would not be made at all.’ 
Not love, but justice, is the presiding virtue of commerce, avd 
nature is austerely firm in enjoining a division of labour in social 
affairs between love and justice. They work best in alliance, but 
each has its distinctive task. There is probably no man living, who 
has been twenty years extensively engaged in business, who bas 


1 . . . . s 
not seen bankruptcies, involving distress to hundreds or thousands, 


occasioned by the fatal facility which permitted affection to ae 
in commercial affairs. Mr. Ruskin will say that he detests a 
or maudlin affection, and seeks for wise and just affection. If be 
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means that 
yented by wisdom and justice from going wrong, then there is 


no essential difference between our views, and there is no 
gse in disputing about words. Speaking as practical men to 
practical men, we affirm that there are multitudes of cases in 
which affection urges a man to put down his name as 
surety, or to lend a thousand pounds, or to yield a favour- 


| 


able answer touching some commercial proposal to the eye} 


which so earnestly implores it, the tongue which so movingly 
pleads for it, when justice sternly says No, and when justice ought 
to be obeyed. Affection is here a deflecting force, which draws the 
needle awry, and tempts the vessel from her course. Mr. Ruskin, 
however, may pull us up with the peremptory reminder that he has 
not spoken a word for affection as against justice, but only as 
against a wolfish hunger for gain. The illustration from the 
venerable community of wolves was not ours, and we dislike the 
Pall Mall's way of putting the case still more than Mr. Ruskin’s ; 
but we maintain that since the affections must be kept in restraint 
jn sound and safe business transactions, it cannot be correct to 
speak as if virtuous trading meant affectionate trading. To treat 
the subject exhaustively would require many articles, and we have 
hardly broken ground upon it here ; butthe sum is that the affections 
have a secondary and not a primary place in commerce, for this 
plain reason, that what is due from one man to another in trade is 
“not of grace, but of debt.” 

What is so curiously interesting, however, as to compel remark 
is that Mr. Ruskin, in his mercantile capacity as a book-producer, 
however affectionate in intention, is simply the hardest dealer we 
know. He sells his own books, a proceeding which, we are per- 
fectly convinced, has no other motive than becomes one of the 
most generous and public-spirited of men, but the manner in 
which he sells them renders the retailing of them practically im- 


possible. Every customer, in the trade or out of the trade, 
pays so much per volume to Mr. Ruskin. If the pur- 
chaser wishes to sell again, he is to affix an additional 


price, which, in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, ought to be about ten per 
cent. on the sum paid to the author. Mr. Ruskin places upon our 
breakfast-table any one of his books for exactly the same sum 
which the bookseller, buying to sell again, has to pay. Under 
these circumstances, no man can retail Mr. Ruskin’s books. Every 
customer will go direct to Mr. Ruskin. By dealing with Mr. 
Ruskin, he saves time and ten per cent. Mr. Ruskin has the singular 
notion that a retail bookseller, by offering the customer a choice of 
many books, gives the customer such an advantage that he will be 
willing to pay the additional per-centage. Butapart from all ques- 
tion of theory, this involves a misconception of what, as a matter of 
fact, retail trade universally is. The retailer confers various 
minor advantages on the customer, but the essential principle of 
retail trade is that the convenience of the customer is consulted 
by it in respect of quantity and conveyance. The retailer brings 
goods to the door of the customer in smaller parcels than the pro- 
ducer can forward. If the cloth manufacturer would place upon 
our table one yard of cloth at the same rate as that at which he 
sends five hundred yards to our merchant tailor, the occupation 
of that pacific functionary would be gone, and he might turn his 
yard-measure into a spear-shaft, and try that of Othello, as soon 
as he was disposed to. The Post-Office authorities enable Mr. 
Ruskin to supply one copy of a volume at the same rate as five 
hundred copies, and no man in his senses would think of buying 
five hundred from him, in the hope that five hundred people might 
be induced to purchase them singly from the retailer at a higher 
price than they would have to give for them, singly or collec- 
tively, to Mr. Ruskin. In one word, Mr. Ruskin, as a producer 
of books, proceeds upon principles of sale which, if applied by 
producers universally, would annihilate the retail trade of the 
world. On the whole, we conclude that the trading man ought to 
be neither a wolf nor an angel, but something between the two. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


- 
THE CHURCH AND MODERN THOUGHT.—IL 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1k,—In my last letter I entreated Christians not to be so much 
discouraged by the negations contained in Mr. Arnold's book, as 
to overlook the momentous service he has done their cause by his 
testimony in favour of the permanent value and greatness of the 
Bible. While I was writing, I could not help reflecting how often 
= the present age this mistake has been made. So often have 
Writers really favourable to Christianity been put down by 


he wants only such affection as shall be always pre- | been to discriminate the different kinds of enemies, those whose 


hostility was against Christianity itself, and those who were 
merely angry with the present shape of it, so little careful also to 
note the momentary concessions often made by the bitterest 
assailants, that they have allowed a very false view to prevail of 
the forces in the field on both sides, and the prospects of the 
battle. It is as if when England was at war we should reckon as 
part of the effective strength of the enemy not only his troops and 
allies, but all the Opposition in the House of Commons, both 
those who opposed the war itself and those who objected to the 
manner of conducting it, and even those who criticised the 
Government for not conducting it zxalously enough. Let me put 
before you another instance—the most striking of all—in which 
this mistake has been made. 

Comte has become a most redoubtable name in England, and 
he is generally regarded as about the most terrible enemy 
Christianity ever had. Most people think of him as something 
like Shelley's Demogorgon ; they bardly hope that any sanctity in 
earth or heaven can resist this ‘‘ tremendous gloom ;” this spirit, 
whose potency so many thinkers, themselves powerful, have 
acknowledged ; whose audacity and energy seem supernatural ; 
and whose writings, explored as yet only by few, may contain no 
one knows what reserve of artillery to batter down any fragments 
that may yet remain of the fortress of belief. Old men, when 
they hear the name of Comte, feign deafness and change the 
subject, silently praying to die before this irresistible destroyer 
shall have laid waste everything that makes life worth having. 
Yet, after all, it is surely doubtful of Comte, too, whether it is 
by his denials that he will in the end be most influential. At any 
rate, the masters of negation at the present moment, the leaders of 
the Destructives, separate themselyes from Comte, and will not 
acknowledge much obligation to him. Mr. Darwin, I suppose, is 
no disciple of his, nor Dr. Strauss; Professor Huxley has not even 
a high opinion of him; Mr. Herbert Spencer has some admiration 
for him, but owes to him only some minor generalisations. 
Assuredly the present prevalence of disbelief is due only in a very 
slight degree to Comte; other causes were at work which would 
have brought it on equally had he never written. His originality 
consists just in his profound sympathy with Christianity ; his 
proper work has been a partial reaction in favour of it. Of all 
men trained in the school of modern science, imbued with 
its methods, and gifted so as to shine in it, he alone as 
yet has treated the Christian Church neither with contempt, 
nor with indifference, nor with prudential reticence, 
nor with conventional respect, nor with timid submission 
of the intellect. He alone has frankly grappled his intellect to 
the subject, and he has seen in the Christian Church a great 
institute of civilisation, a ‘‘ masterpiece of wisdom,” advancing 
the modern world beyond the old, and if now worn out, yet 
destined before disappearing to furnish a model for the scientific 
Church of the future. He alone has become a preacher of some 


|leading Christian doctrines, self-sacrifice, the superiority of the 


hristians among its enemies, so little careful have Christians | 


heart to the intellect, the necessity of a separate spiritual power, 
the necessity of worship. 

All this is well known, yet somehow it does not produce the 
impression it ought. Comte is not generally regarded as one of 
the most powerful champions of Christianity, but, on the con- 
trary, as one of its most formidable enemies. Somehow it has 
become the general opinion that his negations are far more im- 
portant than his affirmations. But assuredly the very contrary is 
His negations are common to him with the whole scientific 
school. Mr. Herbert Spencer treats them as unimportant, as the 
alphabet of modern science, a mere matter of course. They have 
been lost in the swelling tide of Negativism. His celebrated 
social law, even if we suppose it likely to hold its ground—and it 
seems passing into oblivion—is not necessarily opposed to Christi- 
anity. But for a very long time it will be remembered that in the 
middle of the nineteenth century a man familiar with all the 
results of science, and penetrated with the spirit of it, a man who 
had the courage to face the most cheerless views of human destiny, 
and who confronted without either fear or compunction the whole 
religious sentiment of his age, nevertheless separated himself from 
the scientific school in the matter of the Christian Church, recog- 
nised its greatness and importance to civilisation, rehabilitated 
Church history, and issued a scheme of reform intended to adapt 
the Church to modern society. 

It is an extraordinary proof of the skilfulness both of Comte’s 
followers in gaining their objects and of Christians in missing 
theirs, that it should have come to be recognised, as it were by 
the common consent of both sides, that Comte is an enemy, and 
not a most powerful champion of the Churcb. All the effect of 


true. 
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his affirmations seems to have been held to be nullified by the fact | on what I have called the paralysis of the legislative power in the 


that some of his eminent followers have refused to accept them. | Church.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
This was a matter of course; few disciples of a great teacher are | — - 

able to raise themselves quite to his level. And then by an extra- THE DISSENTERS’ BURIAL BILL. 
ordinary perverseness the French impatience and want of political | (To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


good sense which led Comte to prefer the path of Revolution to | Sir,—I would have answered all my critics in a long letter, but 
that of Reform has been taken as a substantive part of his plan. | at this stage of the controversy a long letter is inadmissible, 
‘*He was much more hostile to Christianity than ordinary un- | Leaving aside matters of opinion, let me briefly point to matters 
believers,” it is said, ‘‘ for he wanted to pull it down, whereas they | of fact. There is no “‘ proof” that the grievance is felt till we 
are contented with sneering at it.” But the important thing is | find cases of particular offence multiplied and the question made 
that he wanted to pull it down in order that he might build it up | prominent in elections, uutil, indeed, there is the usual evidencg 
again. It was very foolish of him to want to pull it down, but | of fact, over and above the assertion of probability. The funerals 
this, we know, is the wild and wasteful course that French politi- | to which you refer do not ‘constantly occur,” though they are 
cians always prefer. His hostility to Christianity was a proof of | recommended as a means of fanning the agitation. 

his respect for it, as indeed the active hostility to Christianity} Mr. Carvell Williams is technically right as to the law ip 
which is so common in the present day is nota proof of its decline, | Ireland, but the evidence I have been able to collect leads me to 
To hate a man | believe that the law is almost, if not quite, a dead letter there, 


but, on the contrary, a great proof of its advance. 
The | If it worked admirably well, Mr. Williams would have let us hear 


implies some respect for him, some sense of his importance. 
old school of unbelievers despised Christianity too much, as a rule, | about it before now. 
to hate it; the new school in vowing its destruction confess its; Mr. Williamsis quite wrong about the Church Defence statisticg, 
importance, and you may commonly notice that another conces- | They do distinguish burial-grounds in use from those not in use, 
sion is really implied in their hostility, the concession, namely, | and conclusions are drawn from the former only. But I grant 
that the Church is only wrong in its means and not in its that the statistics are incomplete. If we are to be serious about 
end, that we must have some kind of Church, only not the | the matter, let us have official returns. 
present one. | I never said anything so foolish as that the right to use church 
But, it is said, Comte did not want to build Christianity up | and churchyard ‘“‘ depended upon” the payment of Church-rates 
again; he wanted to put something else, something not Christi- | [ merely pointed out the meanness and inconsistency of taking a 
anity, inits place. ‘‘ His system,” we constantly hear, ‘‘is much | separatist position if there is anything to pay, and a national 
more definite than Christianity. Christianity deals only in vague | position if there is a share of a national endowment to be seized. 
generalities about charity, which can never have much practical In reply to another critic, that I advocate a refusal to pay just 
influence over men’s actions ; wherever it is more precise, it recom- | debts because I hear that my creditors are going to bring an action 
mends actions which, in the present state of society, are mis- | to dispossess me of my property, I merely remark that he begs the 
Comte gives a code | question of the justice of the debt. The Burials’ Bill does not 


chievous, such as indiscriminate almsgiving. 
of morals directly adapted to the actual condition of things; a| enforce a debt, but demands a concession. 
code copious, precise, minute. No doubt it has a general re-| Lastly, as my objection is not against lay burial, which we 
semblance to Christian morals, but it is a systerm so much more | recognise at sea, nor against Dissenters in the churchyard, but 
elaborate and advanced as to be practically quite different.” All| against unorthodox services, I should see no objection to the pro- 
this, in the present condition of the Christian Church, is very | duction of a book of lawful services drawn up by the various sects, 
plausible, but what it shows is only a serious defect in the present | and approved as in no way controverting Church doctrine. Let 
working of the Church, not any fault in Christianity itself. There | any such service be used (but no other), and let lay burial be 
is a hitch somewhere; something has gone wrong, in consequence | admitted. There would then be no offence, all grievance would 
of which the legislative power of the Church is paralysed. For| be silenced, Dissenters would come into the church yard as “ Non- 
some time past she has ceased to watch the changes of society and | conforming Churchmen,” and the Church service would hold its 
issue new rules suitable to the new conditions. The consequence | own by‘ reason of its intrinsic superiority. ‘That would be my 
of this long neglect is that her morality begins to look, and in| compromise, but I do not suppose it would satisfy Dissenters for 
fact to be, antiquated in form and much too meagre and vague. | a moment.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLES. 
Then comes M. Comte, in French fashion, executes a coup d'état, | —_—————— 
makes himself First Consul, and proceeds to publish a code, by 
which he hopes both to bring up at once the arrears of centuries, 
and to reconcile his subjects to their slavery. The code may be in | this question ? 
itself a valuable thing, but, so far as it is good, it is only what | formed, with a view to provide cemeteries on the closing of the 
the Church would have worked out for herself if her legislative | old churchyards. Is it necessary to continue the absurd system 
power had not become paralysed ; and, moreover, it has a question- of building two exactly similar chapels side by side, one for Church 
able origin, for legislation should grow up gradually out of the | people, the other for Dissenters? It is true that Dissenters could 
deliberations of a whole community, and not issue cap-i-pie from | not legally use a consecrated chapel, but could not one unconse- 
the brain of an autocrat. The proper remedy for the evil is not | crated chapel be provided for joint use, under regulations to be 
to accept M. Comte’s revolution, though there is nothing to pre- | framed by each board? These double chapels are a monstrosity 
vent the Church from incorporating whatever is good in any | in architecture and a scandal to religion. No practical incon- 
modern moral system, but to revive the legislative power of the | venience could arise from the plan I propose ; it would not interfere 
Church. | with the consecration of a portion of the ground; and surely no 
I say, then, Comte, like Mr. Arnold, is a great, an almost | one could object on principle to such an arrangement, especially 
irresistible, because at once competent and unprejudiced, witness | when we remember that no prayers are, according to the Burial 
to the power of Christianity. Now, let any plain man put their | Service, offered in the chapel, but only the psalm is said or sung, 
evidehce together. Comte, as far as I remember, does not show | and a lesson read. In very rare instances, where the mourners 
a tolerable appreciation of any part of the Bible except St. Paul’s | wish to receive the communion together, it might easily be arranged 
Epistles. Mr. Arnold, on the other hand, seems somewhat blind | that the service should be performed in the parish church. 
to the importance of institutions, which with an unphilosophical| Surely, Sir, ia another thirty years these double chapels will be 
Contempt he always describes as mere machinery. But taken | looked upon with wonder as relics of past intolerance and stupidity. 
together, they have rehabilitated Christianity considered as a | —I am, Sir, &c., R. E. Barrvert, Vicar of Pershore. 
moral power through the whole course of its history. What to| <atintensitban 
sceptical writers of the last century seemed little more than a silly (To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
and long-lived superstition, the growth of barbarism, servitude, | Sir,—Asa Liberal Churchman, I feel sorry that I cannot go along 
and ignorance, seems to writers equally sceptical at the present | with many other Liberal Churchmen (such, for instance, as your 
day a sublime, powerful, often consummately sagacious effort to | correspondent ‘ D. S. R.”) in their approval of the Dissenters 
establish the reign of righteousness in human affairs. Testimony | Burial Bill. It is all very well for your correspondent to talk of 
in such questions cannot be conclusive, yet the majority of men | the “ unjust and uogenial principles which underlie the opposition 
mhust be gitided by it. Here you have testimony ; in the invec- | to this Bill,” but in my case, and that of many others, that oppos- 
tives of the merely negativist party you have only forensic advo- | tion is based on the not very unreasonable principle that people 
cacy. A plain man considering this will feel that, whatever may | cannot justly claim a right to benefit by that to the support of 
be the extent of his theological scepticism, there is still a high | which they refuse to contribute. The expense of keeping UP 
sense ih which he may be a Christian. A word more next week | parish churchyards is defrayed, now that Church-rates are 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”J 
Srr,—Will you insert a few lines on another point connected with 
Iu very many towns Burial Boards are now being 
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“polished, either by means of a voluntary rate or subscription ;|I am bound to say is most sedulously cared for by its clerical 


and to such a rate, [ am told on good authority, Nonconformists 
rarely, if ever, contribute, or by means of the offertory, to which, 
of course, only Church worshippers subscribe. 

Now, where, I ask,,can be the justice of claiming for the Non- 
conformist section of our population a right to use what service 
they please in churchyards, which are exclusively maintained 
gnd kept in order by members of the Church of England? It 
was, doubtless, an odious system which prevailed in old days, of 
gisiting people with fines and disabilities for being Dissenters ; 
put surely there is po call for granting them any special immu- 
ause they do not conform to the nationai order of Church 


pity O 
worship? For, to be free from all trouble and expense connected 
with keeping the churchyard in order, while you are able to use it 


» of your own that you like, is no slight immunity, 


for any servic 
If the church- 


a3 many a rector or vicar of a parish can testify. 
yards belong to the nation, surely the national clergy are the only 
people who ought to perform services in them. 

Whether the limits of this order might not be enlarged, whether 


the ministers of all religious bodies who would in any way connect 
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themselves with the order and government of the National Church, | 


might not be recognised as belonging to the national clergy, is a 


question whi -h the nation, at this crisis, might do well to consider, 
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overseers. Is there any remedy for aggrieved parishioners in an 
instance like this? I confess I do not see one, and for this 
reason, that the greater number of the parishioners, even if more 
power were granted them, are far too ignorant to use it. When 
they are told that the sacrifice of the altar has been believed in by 
the Church from primitive times, and always maintained in 
England, how many of them are likely to know the error of this 
assertion, or to remember the many faithful men and women who 
The few 
who are well informed are, perhaps, indifferent, or would not care 


endured martyrdom rather than accept this doctrine? 


to be mixed up in what might prove a parish squabble; and so it 
comes to pass that the clergyman, if he be an earnest, zealous 
man, can do very much what he pleases. It may be said that I 
am forgetting there are Bishops in the Church of England, whose 
special duty it is ‘‘to drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trine contrary to God’s Word.” I remember the fact perfectly, 
but if I have little hope of a check to the growth of sacerdotalism 
from our country laity I have still less expectation of assistance 
from the rulers of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., A LayMAN. 


|THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE TO CORRUPTION IN 


and which Liberal Churchmen would do well, I believe, to press | 


upon its attention. 

The principle of such a comprehension might be both just and 
charitable, the carrying it out might give both strength and unity 
to the Church and the nation; whereas the principle of such 
schemes as the Dissenters’ Burial Bill is surely nothing else than 
the old and very evil principle,—the right, namely, of every man 
to do whatever he likes in whatever place he chooses.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. S. 


Srr,—The able 


THE UNITED STATES. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


article in the Spectator for February 22 


aay 


titled 


| * The Latest American Scandal,” has been read with considerable 


| interest by many in the United States. 


States, should take a disheartening view of self-government. 


[Nonconformists contribute largely in numbers of parishes to | 


the Voluntary rate.—Ep. Spectator.] 


AGGRIEVED PARISHIONERS. 
(To THE EpiITor OF THE “SPROTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—In the Spectator of April 5 you observe that the true remedy 
for checking the sacerdotalism prevalent in so many parishes is to 
put more power into the hands of the parishioners. ‘That this power 
might be used on either side is, as you suggest, a difliculty, though 
High-Church observances and dogmas are, I believe, chiefly sup- 
ported by priests and women. In large towns, the centres of intel- 
lectual life and spiritual earnestness, the laity might certainly do 
much towards maintaining the wise and moderate spirit so desirable 
in the Nati 


al Church ; but English Churchmen have been so long 


accustomed to acquiesce in the action of their clergy, that it is to 
be feared it would be difficult to induce them to use the privileges 
you would put into their hands. In such towns, moreover, there 
is perhaps the least inducement for them toact at all. If his parish 
clergyman preaches the doctrines abjured by our fathers at the 


Reformation, and mimics the Romish priest in his postures and 


vestments, a walk of half a mile will take the town resident to a 
church in which such dogmas and such practices are unknown. 
The country liver, on the contrary, is generally powerless, and can 
only escape from hearing and seeing what he abhors by absenting 
himself from church, or by wandering (which he is told is a 
dreadful sin) to the nearest Dissenting chapel. 

As an account of the difficulties of one aggrieved Churchman 


may be m 
general, let 

I am residing at a 
easy, kind-hearted, el lerly man, allows an earnest, energetic 
curate of th 


pertinent than any remarks upon grievances in 
ine give you a case in point :— 
rural parish in Sussex, the vicar of which, an 


xtremest type of High Churchmen toministerin large 


Measure to the spiritual necessities of the neighbourhood. There 
is but one obstacle apparently which keeps this curate from join- 
ing the Romish Church. He does not acknowledge the claims of 
the Pope; in all other respects he declares the Church of Rome 


and the Church of England to stand on the same footing as two 
branches of one Church. The Romish mass differs only in 
Dame from our Holy Communion or “ Sacrifice of the Altar,” and 
this doctrine, although according to the Prayer Book to be abhorred 
of all faithful ¢ hristians, is pronounced to be the end and aim of 
all Worship. 

Auricul ar confession, penance, and priestly absolution are en- 
joined as necessary or almost necessary to salvation, and all our 
blessings as Christian men must come to us through priestly hands. 
These and similar doctrines familiar to everyone who has studied 
the Romish controversy may be heard any day, and almost every 
day, in the pretty Sussex village of which Iam writing, and which 


| electors either stupid or indifferent. 


I can readily understand 
how an English editor, who is dependent upon the American 
Press for the ‘‘ revelations of corruption” reported in the United 
If I 
were not familiar with the “ power behind the throne” which 
influences, colours, and distorts all that appears in most of the 
secular press of my country, I might fancy the Republic on the 
verge of destruction, its servants corrupt past reform, and the 
Doubtless during the recent 
contest for President there were some readers abroad of American 
papers who fully believed that General Grant was a very corrupt 
and bad man, and that Mr. Horace Greeley would be placed in 
the Executive Mansion by an overwhelming majority. ‘The people 
of the United States listened to the stream of abuse poured upon 
the head of General Grant through a thousand newspaper 
columns, and when the day for casting their ballots came they 
re-elected him by an increased majority. I cite this notable 
instance of the action of the electors of the whole country, 
from Maine to California, to show that the Spectator is right 
when it says that the newspapers of America ‘on questions 
of personal character have utterly lost” the confidence of 
the people. It is a fact that most of the leading newspapers in 
the United States cannot be trusted. The people know this very 
well ; the people act independently of the leading papers; they 
by those sheets which claim the 


represented even 
And this is as true in 


are not 
greatest influence and largest circulation. 
relation to the revelations of the Credit Mobilier case, as it was in 
relation to the Presidential contest. The American people are not 
convinced that the charges against the eminent men involved have 
been proved, certain papers to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
Spectator finds difficulty in understanding ‘‘ why the people bear 
it.” With nothing better than newspaper opinion for a guide, we 
do not wonder at this difficulty. When the people have become con- 
vinced that their representatives are untrustworthy, they will find 
a ready way to leave them in the obscurity which they merit. 
Perhaps no man has been so ungraciously dealt with and foully 
slandered as the late Vice-President, Mr. Schuyler Colfax, 
although he takes his solemn oath that he never bought any Credit 
Mobilier stock, and never received any dividends upon it. He is 
a man who has been in public life for twenty years, without a 
Being a Chris- 


breath of suspicion being whispered against him. 
advocate of temperance and morality, abso- 
all the evil-doing men in the United States 
During the 


tian gentleman, and 
lutely incorruptible, 
are only too glad of a chance to cast stones at him. 
last political campaign he advocated the re-election of General 
Grant, thereby offending the Democrats and the self-styled 
Liberal Republicans. As he was about to leave his high office, 
retiring to private life, he was regarded, politically speaking, as @ 
‘dead lion in the pit,” whom it was safe to kick. ‘Thereapon all 
the irresponsible correspondents at Washington, and all the oppo- 
sition Press in New York and elsewhere, did whatever could be 
done to blacken his character, to convince the world that the 
Vice-President of the United States, and many Senators and 


Representatives, were steeped in corruption. 
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The people take a different view of this matter. They trust 


| influences of Greece on modern Europe are small and indirect, 





Mr. Colfax and Mr. Oakes Ames to-day with the same confidence | English freedom (as Mr. Freeman is amongst the first to declare) 


they did a year ago. Both of these gentlemen represent as in- 


| is a thing of home growth. The primary assemblies of the Forest 


telligent constituencies, the one at South Bend, Indiana, and the | Cantons of Switzerland owe nothing to the Greek democracies 


other at North Easton, Massachusetts, as can be found anywhere. 
And when these gentlemen returned to their homes recently, 
the business of the two cities was suspended, and they were met 
by the entire population, regardless of political faith, and wel- 
comed home with confidence. 
of these representatives return to the malignant secular press. 
President Grant has had the manliness to address a note to 
Mr. Colfax expressing his belief, after a careful examination 
of the testimony, in the entire innocence of the Ex-Vice- 
President, Andsome of the most honourably edited papers in the 
land, such as the Courier Journal (Democratic), of Louisville, Ky., 
and the Jnter-Ocean, of Chicago, fully exonerate Mr. Colfax. 
Says the /nter-Ocean for March 13 :—‘‘ There is an innate sense of 
justice in the American mind that asserts itself strongly when 
roused by the idea that a man is unjustly abused, and it was this 
feeling that found vent on Saturday at South Bend, in such an 
ovation asis rarely accorded to any public man.” This is the feel- 
ing of the American electors relative to this great newspaper 
scandal, and the electors are neither ignorant nor stupid.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


New York City, March, 1873. FULLER-WALKER. 








BOOKS. 
——~ 
MR. FREEMAN'S ESSAYS.* 
Tur first series of Mr. Freeman’s Essays was devoted almost 
entirely to medieval subjects. The present takes in the whole 
range of what is commonly known as ‘‘ancient” history. From the 
Homeric poems and the polity which they depict we pass through 


the history of Athens to the career of Alexander and the Mace- | 


donian period of Greek history. We have then three essays relating 
to the history of Rome. Thus we get a general view of all the 
stages of European civilisation as it was developed before the in- 
fluences of Christianity had been felt. We do not mean to imply 
that this book contains a sketch of ancient history ; the function 
of essays is comment, and not narrative, but the subjects range 
over a field wide enough to allow Mr. Freeman to explain his way 
of looking at the chief political changes of the old world. 

The first characteristic which strikes us in this, as in his other 
works, is his intensely political turn. In literature, art, or the 
details of social life, he shows no interest. It is probable that he 
enjoys keenly in private the beauties of poetry and art, but if so 
he does not let the public into his confidence. 
impression of reading Homer as the earliest authority on Greek 
politics, and Dante as the mouthpiece of the party that supported 
the Empire. ‘The highest side of history,” he says, * is its 
political side; its highest object is to set man before us in his 
highest character as a member of a free State.” So strong is this 
feeling, that he cannot help showing a sort of grudge against the 
great writers and artists of Greece for distracting attention from 
the politicians. 

“Tt were well for Italian history, as for Italy itself, if its reputation 
of this kind had been somewhat less splendid. As the Medici destroyed 
Italian freedom, so their fame has overshadowed the purer fame of 
Italy. The like fate has befallen ancient Greece likewise. Athens is, 
in popular conception, the parent of art and philosophy, far more than 
the parent of civil justice and political freedom. 
speculation have overshadowed the glory of Athenian democracy ; 
Sophocles and Plato have dimmed the brighter fame of Kleisthenés and 
Perikles,” 


Elsewhere he is willing to allow Athens glory for her arts and 


letters, but on condition that the credit of them should be given | 


to her freedom. ‘‘The pre-eminence of Athens,” he says, ‘‘in 
literature, philosophy, and art, was simply the natural result of 
her pre-eminence in freedom and good government.” We think 
all this exaggerated and unreasonable. Even if it were true that 
the management of the common affairs of city or state is far 
more important than any other occupation of the human mind, we 
should still have to consider that our first interest in history is to 
learn the causes which have made us what we are. We cannot 
say precisely what influence Greek letters and arts have had ia 
fashioning our modern life and thought, but we do know that that 
influence is immense, and that the wonderful impulse given by the 
study of Greek at the Renascence is not exhausted, nor, to all 
appearance, near exhaustion. On the other hand, the political 





* Historical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., &c. Second Series. London: | 


, and Co, 1873. 


That is the answer the electors | 


He gives us the | 


Athenian poetry and | 


| . . a al 
| with which he loves to compare them. The same may be said of 


| whatever true liberty there is in Europe. While, then, to the 
student of comparative politics the political history of Greece ig of 
| great value, it is of by no means of first-rate importance to him 
| whose object of study is history in its truest sense,—the account of 
the conditions that have made mankind what it now is. 
| There is another ground on which we might object to this 
| overestimate of political history. It is apt to lead to the search 
for historical precedents, perhaps the most misleading of all guides 
|in politics. You may find anything in history, said a French 
| statesman, except lessons in politics, and we should be inclined to 
| agree with him but for one reservation. A sound scholar may 
give us really valuable teaching when he exposes the weakness of 
| . . ° 
|} some hasty generalisation which rests upon a false analogy, and 
| Mr. Freeman sometimes does good service in this kind. ‘There ig 
| a good attack upon the theory (very popular in some of our news- 
papers duriag the American war) that all freedom tends to a sort 
| of euthanasia in a military despotism. 








| ©The overthrow of the Roman Republic, the establishment of the 
Cesarean despotism, was the overthrow of the very life of the Roman 


city; but to the Roman Empire it was a bitter remedy for a yet more 
bitter disease. It proves nothing whatever in favour of despotism 
| against liberty; it establishes no law that democracy must lead to mili- 
| tary monarchy. Athens and Schwyz had to bend to foreign invaders; 
but no Prytanis or Landamman ever wrought a coup d'état. .... The 


experience of the last age of Roman history proves nothing against any 
form of freedom, be it Athenian democracy, English monarchy, or Swiss 
or Achaian federalism.” 


We stop here because Mr. Freeman goes on to draw a lesson 
against largely increasing the number of Members for London, 
and we do not think that his arguments, whether good or bad in 
themselves, have much to do with the history of Rome. 

Ilaving eased our mind by this protest against Mr. Freeman’s 
views of an historian’s duty, we must go on to express our admi- 
ration of his way of treating those things which came witbin the 
range he has assigned to himself. We have already quoted one 
or two passages which show his keen and noble sympathy with 
freedom. Tis favourite type is the Athenian democracy, where 
every citizen had his share of influence and responsibility in every 
action of the State, and where, in consequence, he really received 
that education which Mr. Mill somewhat fondly imagines to be 
inherent in our own franchise. ‘‘ A large, well governed State,” 
he says, ‘secures the blessings of order and tranquillity, to a 
greater number ; but it does so at the expense of condemning a 
large proportion, even of its citizens, to practical non-entity. But 
in the single city, each full citizen has his intellectual and political 
faculties nourished and sharpened to the highest pitch.” 

Mr. Freeman values most highly this political training, but he 
has studied far too largely to fall into the narrowness which often 
accompanies the love for an ideal polity. He can recognise the 
freedom, which he looks upon as the highest temporal good, in 
whatever forms it takes refuge; in the Homeric Assembly, as in 
the Roman Senate. ‘* Any deliberative body where two sides can 
be fairly heard, whether it takes the form of a democratic assembly 
or of an aristocratic senate, is essentially a safeguard of freedom, 
a check on the will either of a mob or of a despot.” 

The same trained insight and imagination which enables 
Mr. Freeman to enter into various forms of Government, 
and to see what germs of freedom may lurk in them, give to his 
judgments generally the justice which comes from largeness of 
view. [He is not strictly impartial, for he has usually chosen his 
side, and maintains it strongly; but he is able, when he tries, to 
make reasonable allowance for conduct which he disapproves and 
opinions which he does not share. He dislikes Imperialism, but 
he can treat the (Roman) Emperors with fairness and candour. 
He does full justice to Mommsen and Curtius, while vindicating 
the claims of our native writers against the caprice which would 
pass them by in favour of the last fashionable foreigner. The essays 
on Alexander and on Sulla show his powers as a judge of charac- 
ter. In dealing with Alexander he has the kind of subject that he 
loves. Noone can accuse him, as he accuses Niebuhr, of being 
incapable of understanding a hero; his danger would lie rather 
in the other direction. ‘There is a strong fascination for him 
in a man who carries out with skill and energy a great purpose, 
even though it be a mistaken one; and he admires Alexander, a8 
he does William the Norman. The sketch of Sulla derives 20 
interest from hero-worship, but it attracts by its keen insight and 
| remarkable fairness. 
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” Unfortunately there are some points in which Mr. Freeman will 
to be just, and the excessive dislike to France which has 


pot try - ae 
always disfigured his writings comes out here more strongly than 


ever. ‘There was no need, when reprinting his eloquent words of 
admiration for “* Isaiah’s Hymn of Triumph over the Doomed 
Tyrant of Babel,” to add ina note, ‘“* Surely that glorious hymn 
pever sounded in men’s ears with a more thrilling voice than in 
September, 1870.” ‘This may be only righteous exultation in the 
defeat of the wicked, but it sounds to us very like political spite. 
Another note is still worse; indeed, quite blind in its passionate 
hatred. In the review of Mommsen he had written :—‘ Let 
France and Axstria go to war to-morrow, and the result will not 
be that either Paris or Vienna will cease to be the capital of a 
powerful and independent State; those who pay the price will be 
the unhappy scapegoats of Lombardy or Wallachia.” At foot is 
added this astonishing note :—‘‘ This was written shortly before 
the famous time when France made war in behalf of an idea, and 
ended by betraying Verona and Venice to Austria. I was there- 
fore by no means a false prophet.” That France betrayed Verona 
and Venice to Austria is a way of putting things which passes the 
ordinary limits of controversial misstatement, while only an expounder 
of his own prophecy would venture on asuggestion that Lombardy 
was the unhappy scapegoat of the war of 1859. Those who have 
mostsympathised with Mr. Freeman’s denunciations of Imperialism 
will most regret that he should weaken them by such wilful blind- 
ness to the good impulses that from time to time showed them- 
selves in the actions of the late Emperor. 
DHOW-CHASING.* 

Tuis is a very painful book, so painful that one almost resents 
the occasional lightness of its tone, and has to remind oneself that 
what one reads currently was not so written, to escape the un- 
pleasant jarring of a jest or an amusing anecdote with the horrors 
of the ‘* experience” of the Commander of the Castor and the 
Daphne, It is a book which every one ought to read, painful though 
it be, so that every one may understand what it is England will have 
ultimately to exact from the Sultan of Zanzibar, and why she must 
exact it, and afterwards make very sure that she continues to get 
it. It tells the horrid truth so plainly and so simply, that it is 
sure to inflame *‘ the old fever” of anti-slavery, as the Bishop of 
Wiuchester calls it, which has broken out again, and if ever we 
fall into any such mistake as “putting a fine point upon” our 
treaties with the barbarous petty Sultans and puny potentates 
whom we have the power to coerce out of the atrocities of their 
slave-dealing, it will not be for want of an authentic record of the 
result of such absurdities of misapplied civilisation. 

In 1868 and 1869, Captain Sulivan was, with other com- 
manders, fortunate enough to assist in liberating no less than 2,179 
negroes, a number which gives a startling notion of the traffic in 
slaves as it now exists on the East Coast of Africa, and will 
enable the general reader to appreciate the urgency and import- 
ance of the efforts now being made by our Government to suppress 
it; while the details of these feats of liberation will teach him how 
devilish are the cruelties England has to prevent or punish, and 
how vile is the ‘ free-negro ” pretext made by the Portuguese 
settlements, a pretext that has deceived many well-meaning 
persons. Captain Sulivan takes especial pains to expose and 
explain what he calls “the legal trader’s slave trade,” a very 
troublesome form of this wickedness, which frequently baffled him ; 
reducing him to the horrid necessity of leaving numbers of 
Wretched creatures to their fate, even after he had ceased to be 
deceived. This is a brief extract from his account of the system,— 














“9 By ‘legal trader’s slave trade’ is meant that trade carried on in the 
ting dhows which are engaged legally in conveying the produce of 

ze ul l 1 illeg y smu reling as many slaves as they ean 
SwOW away w the least possible risk, but which have no licence or 
authority for iveying them even in Zanzibar waters, where it is possible 
0 obta n su ] I —. negoda (captain), whether he be owner or 
: t is few slaves at the first port he puts into, and increases 
= Se each port as he proceeds north, until, as the dhow nears 
=~ Ges ti 3 finally bound for, she has become filled with slaves, 
n all manners of ways, and unless the cargo is such as the y can 


} } 
1 f 


‘ga m, they are in a starving condition.” 
W hat a horrid significance there is in that sentence, ‘ stowed 
in all manners of ways!” What varieties and extremes of human 
suffering it suggests! In cases of this kind detection was very 
difficult in Captain Sulivan’s time, but happily it is so no longer, 
Owing to the employment of interpreters. He had no interpreter 
oa board the Castor, and therefore could not question the negroes, 
who were made to pass for the crews of the dhows he boarded, 


* 7 ’ ee _ ee ‘ : 
DROw- ? / 
of PT 6 saa ng in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern Coast of Africa. 
4. Saliven Bb Experience in the Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Captain G. 
sulvan, R.N. London: Sampson Low and Co. ! 


Narrative 





and from subsequent experience, when he was well up in the tricks 
of the slave trade, he is convinced * that hundreds of slaves must 
have so run the gauntlet and passed them.” These poor creatures 
at least had not to suffer the additional misery of beholding aid, 
and not daring to claim it; they were not like shipwrecked men 
upon a raft, who see a ship approach and they sail away from 
them ; their captors are too cunning for that. 

“One morning we had an exciting chase after a dhow, which there 
would have been no chance of overtaking but that the wind fell to a 
calm, which enabled us to use our oars, and on our going on board we 


found a numerous and grotesque crowd arranged about the vessel, to 


play various parts. There were about twenty or thirty negroes pre- 
tending to be very busy accomplishing wonders in unstowing or stowing 
some cargo, rolling up sails, hauling taut ropes that ought to be let go, 
and | ig go ropes that ought to be hauled taut; they had no doubt 





been frightened into this vigorous and deceptive action by the usual 
‘white man eat black man if he get him.” About 


Arab story that 
Arab costume, having a few 


twenty black men were dressed up in 





negresses by their sides, who never before wi so rolled up in cotton, 
lashed up like hammocks, with nothing but their eyes appearing ; and 
half-a-dozen genuine Arab brutes, one of whom appeared to be 


monarch of all he surveyed. ..... The papers are produced ; they are 
We could do nothing, we had no proof that the 


unintelligible to us. 
the trade being carried on 


dhow was a slaver, we had no conception of 
in that way; indeed, the efforts of the cruisers 
against American and European vessels, which were supposed to be 
carrying on the most extensive trade. We left the vessel with the 


were principally directed 


astonished Arabs in eestacies of delight.” 

The author’s description of the slave dhows in Zanzibar har- 
bour is most agonising, and he illustrates it by the drawing of a 
section of one of these vessels, showing the manner of stowing 
slaves on board, in three tiers on extemporised bamboo decks, 


'not sufficiently distant from each other to enable them to sit 


upright. He urges in the strongest language the enormities 
practised by the Portuguese, in whose territory we have been 
almost persuaded to believe the slave trade had been abolished, 
while in reality a vast number of these dhows obtain their cargoes 
far south of Quiloa,—the southern limit of the legal slave trade, 
maintained for the convenience of the Sultan of Zanzibar,—from 
Quillimaine, Argoya, Mozambique, and Ibo, and they merely call 
at Quiloa to obtain the necessary pass for all of them, by pos- 
sibly paying a tax to the custom house there for a few more to 
be added to their cargo at that place. He declares that the 
Portuguese slave trade was never so extensive as it is now, and 
that it is aggravated by cruelties that have shocked even the Arabs 
on the coast,—cruelties that they are incapable of practising, and 
which cause an Englishman’s flesh to creep at their bare mention, 
and all this rendered still more revolting by the falsehood con- 
tained in the name given the poor wretches, ‘free negroes’’! The 
system is of the same kind as, but more atrocious in practice and 
detail than the Queensland kidnapping of the Polynesian islanders, 
as the ‘* Coolie” system in general, which there are such specious 
and persistent attempts to tinker up into respectability, indeed 
philanthropy, attempts backed by English men of letters from 
whom we have a right to expect better things. We are thankful 
to Captain Sulivan that he has not entered into much detail on 
this dreadful subject; the recital of the sufferings of the slaves 
liberated by the Castor and the Daphne, with the appalling draw- 
ings that accompany it, are as much as we can bear of such pain, 
wholesome and necessary as it is, and holding, as we do, that 
the man who inflicts it with such grave and emphatic 
precision deserves well of his country and his race. Photo- 
graphs by the author of a group of slave children and a 
group of negro men and women taken out of a captured dhow, in 
a state of starvation, are hideous beyond all conception, as is the 
story of the capture ; so that one turns with a rapture of relief to 
the narrative of the Daphne’s voyage with the 332 liberated 
creatures on board, where they were all fed, clothed, tended 

named, and where “little Billy, a fine little fellow a year old, and 
who rejected everything in the shape of clothing whenever it was 
attempted to cover him, toddled about in a state of nudity, never 
was heard to cry during his six weeks’ voyage, and was often 
found in the arms of the boatswain’s mate in the gangway, whose 
duty he appeared to think was to carry him.” 

The story of one capture is the story of all, only with different 
degrees of suffering, according to the space in the dhows, and to 
the time between their sailing and their falling into the grip of the 
cruiser. Captain Sulivan devotes a large portion of his book to 
the consideration of the duty of England with regard to the slaves 
liberated by her ships, and the best places at which to land and 
dispose of them. He deprecates their being sent to Aden, unless 
some missionary efforts be made on their behalf there; and says, 
‘to locate liberated negroeson any distantisland, such as Seychelles, 
Mauritius, or Zanzibar, is little better than condemning them to 


penal servitude.” Now we come to Captain Sulivan’s pet idea, 
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‘He wants to have a depot 


one in which we y heenitiig 2s sym sathise 
or depdts on the seldand of their nat 
Africans ; he wants to create a colony for them in their 
whence the operation of the ngee 





oO 


liberated 
own country, 


continent, which has hitherto been drained of its P ypulation and 





made desert by the vile siave trade, may be ed by their 
means,-—working backward from the coast, blessings of 
freedom, industry, and prim ion ve fitted them 
for such work. He takes it 1—1 1¢ before the un- 





favourable news had reach t the issue of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s mission will be the total abolition of the slave trade; he 
defines the conditions which must be made, ‘n proceeds 


to detail his plan for the formation of a sett! t, to embrace a 


Salaam to the 





coast-line of ei 
Jufijy river, under English rule. This tert 

purchased ‘‘at any cost” from the Sultan of 
details a 
we cannot discern anything unreasc 


chty-five m 
> he would have 


zibar. ‘The 





re too long for extract ; they look very nice paper, and 


‘They deserve 





sion, and those wh 





» may be dis- 
English colony healthy 
Africa, to which such a 
would open the way, 


serious consideration and di 
posed to dismiss the idea of an in the 
mountainous country in the interior of 
coast settlement as Captain Sulivan proposes 
as a vision like that of Dr. Mayo’s ‘* Kaloolah,” 
consider the evidence which h 

Abyssinia. 








would do well to 


deduces from the recent history of 


MEMOIR OF A BROTHER.* 
Ir is the great interest of this memoir to show us the different 
operation of the very same teaching, domestic and otherwise, 


ig up of the great | 


| foulish despatch to the 


when affecting two brothers of very different natural temperament. | 


Perhaps the only uniform influence which Dr. Arnold exerted over 
the minds of the curiously miscellaneous group of men who were 
educated by him was toinspire the love of reality, the detestation of 
all pretence. There were Liberals and there were Conservatives, 
—Liberals and Conservatives both in relation to politics and in 
relation to faith,—who came out of that scl 
reformers, like the writer of the present memoir, 
sedate Conservatives, like the subject of it; there were poets and 
thinkers, like Mr. Clough and Mr. Arnold ; preachers and scholars, 
like the Dean of Westminster and the late Professor Conington ; 

but the one common mark of all of them has been the 
a sturdy disdain for the purely conventional 
ciation and dey in the ordinary world, 
a sincerity and reality which have a 

the superficial appearances of life to the solid facts 


1001 ; there were eager 
and strong, 


teh 
modes of appre- 
»reciation which are curren 
riven to pierce beneath 
What 
Mr. Carlyle has so much striven to impress upon this age—not 


parade that has overshot its 


lw Lys 
beneath. 


without a certain ostentatio own 


mark, and tempted half-true thinkers into a tone of sentimental 
devotion to the Veracities and Eternities, and the other favourite 
abstractions of their master—Dr. Arnold really succeeded in impres- 


sing on almost all the pupils who were in the least degree reached 


by his moral genius. Mr. Hughes tells us frankly that while the 
sentence of Dr. Arnold’s which took most hold of himself was 
this, *‘ If there is one truth short of the hi 
gladly die, it is demoe 
Arnold’s 
ject of this memoir, 
his historical less 
national life and the laws, traditions, and 





rhest for which I would 
”_the elementin Dr. 





racy without Jacobinism, 
hold of his elder brother, the sub- 
Arnold's 


true 


teaching which took most 
was the reverence which all Dr. 
inculeated for all 


lessons, ms especially, 


customs with which it 


is interwoven. In other words, while Dr. Arnold was, to the 
younger brother, mainly one who tanght generous faith in the 
breadth of popular feelings, he was to the elder, one who taught 
the wisdom of a conservative attachment to inherited institutions. 


It is obvious enough that the two views, while quite admitting 
compatible, 


and though 


in their application of wide divergence, are also quite 
andind 
in fact they led to a very considerable divergence of view between 
the brothers, ‘they could hardly 
while there was still that common cravir 

thought, for contact with the truth str 
which we have said that Dr. Arnold mar 
fully on all those of his pupil 
of his mind. And this cravins 
George Hughes 
to notice in one who was so thorough 


din perfect inward harmony with each other ; 
have led to any real alienation 
for complete reality of 
ipped of all 


ged to impress so power- 


disguises, 
; who felt the characteristic fascination 


there was at least as much in Mr. 


o 
as in his younger brother. It is very remarkable 
a conservative by nature, 
the traces of so much uneasiness under anything that was purely 
What he despised even in democracy was much 


than its social tendency towards an 


conventional. 
Jess its political tendencies, 
insincere flattery of the mob, its vulgar cowardice before a ery, its 
disposition to grovel before ignorance and bounce. From such a 


* Memoir of a Brother. By Thomas Hughes. London: Macmill an ana Co. 


! way clearly enough to go on. 


| letter as the following, for instance, you would think, as Mr. 
continent for all | Hughes justly says, that you were reading the life not ofa staunch 


Conservative who resisted all the blandishments of the school of 
Liberalism brought closest to him, and put his finger on its 
weakest points with the most perfect accuracy, but rather that of 
the Social Radicals themselves :— 














ys feel uncomfortable in oint-device pla -es, where the foot- 

ilways brushing yo ur at, : will insist upon putting out your 

and turning your socks ready to put on, and, if you say half a 

Ww vill even put them on for i. How I ut > being * valet ed!’ I 
should like to black my own boots, like Mr. ——, but then hej is (or 
master of foxhounds, and, b cou on that ac ount a king 

of me can do as he pleases, in » of Mrs. Grundy. I am also a 


gypsey (is that rightly spelt? That word, and some others, are 





tumbline-blocks to me: I am id all my spelling is an affair of 
1emory), 2 Bohemian at heart. 1 i ‘1 an almost irresistible 
desire to doff my breeches and paint myself blue.” 


And again, which of us could have written on the Emperor's 
Empress about little Louis having passed 
through his baptism of fire, with bitterer scorn than these verseg 
show 7— 
* By ! baby Bunting, 
Daddy’s gone a hunting, 
sath of human blood to win, 
To float his baby Bunting in. 
By, baby Bunting. 
*What means thi 
Listen ! baby I 
Wounds—that you 
Death—that you m: 
Sweet baby Bunting. 





sleep at ease, 





reign in peac 


‘Yes, baby Bunting! 
Jolly fun is hunting! 
Jacques in front shall bleed and toil, 
You in safety gorge the spoil. 

Sweet baby Bunting. 





“Mount! 


baby Bunting, 





Ride to Daddy’s hunting ! 
On its quiet cocky horse, 
['wo miles in the 1 of course. 
P mus baby Buntin 





‘Ah, baby Bunting 
Oftentimes a hunting, 
Eager riders get a spill— 
Let us hope your Daddy will. 
Poor little Bunting ! 


‘Perpend, my small friend, 

After all this hunting, 

When the train at last moves on, 
Daddy’s gingerb 1 ‘salon’ 


* Poor ba by Bunting! 


Curse on such huntin 
Woe io him ka hiaeie a cl 
For ambitious visions wild. 


Poor baby Bunting !” 


And once more, whatis more like the Radical feeling about the re- 
confession that ** he would have 
gone to war with the French to stop t and that “* he would 
have gone to war with the (iermans to stop the peace”? Clearly 
Mr. George Hughes's craving after the real meaning of social and 
political issues kept him from being the creature of merely technical 
or conventional views; and though he may have found it very easy 
to believe that institutions which had come down to us from the 
past have a value in them beyond what we can explain, and very 
difficult to believe that brand-new schemes of social or political 
always one who could neither 
himself the faults and anomalies of the former, 
nor the excuses and justifica latter. No part of Mr. 
Hughes's manly memoir is to us more interesting than his account 
of his failure to obtain his brother’s co-operation in the Christian 
Co-operative movement was at first 
ling influence of Mr. Maurice, it 


political 


cent war than Mr. George Hughes's 
he war,” 


regeneration could be sound, he was 
disguise from 


tions of the 


Socialist movement, as the 
called, when, under the comman 
first attempted to make its way a 
economy of the day :— 


gainst the competitive 


active share 














But what really hindered my brother from taki 
in our work was not these ec i hic? 1 wore off, and were, 
at the worst, superficial, Wh: : the work fairly in the 
face, he found that he muld not h tily sympathise with it; and the 
juality « 1oroughness in him, your crandfather notices, would 
not let him join half-heartedly I +0 ‘lusion was reached somehow 
in this way: ‘It comes to this, t . What you are all aiming at 1% 
the complete overthrow of the Trade system, and the substitution 


re honest and righteous one. It is not 
ind getting a legal status for, these 
rs, and these grocery 
must spre: id everywhere, 





of what, you say, will prove : 





simply a question of setting u 
half-dozen associations of tailors an 
stores. If the principle is good for anything, it 
and into every industrial process. It can’t live peaceably side by side 
with the present system. They are absolutely antagonistic, and the one 
must cast out the other. Isn’t that so?’ LI, of course, could not deny 
the conclusion. ‘Well then,’ his argument went on, ‘I don’t see BF 
Your principle I can’t object to. It 
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ae ¢ in accord with Christianity, 
»ss of the world has always 
had plenty of time to get to 


*, and mor 


gertainly seems truer, an l —— 
than the other. Dut, alter ab, 


gone on 
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There was at least as much of the true Arnoldian craving for a real 
bottom to all practical reforms, in Mr. George Hughes’s reasons for 


not identifyir mself with the Christian Socialist movement, as 








there was in Thomas Hughes's reasons for throwing his whole 


soul into it. nd 
memoir that throughout 
siderate, s 
the most striking 


chivalry of a thorough] 


it you see the reserved, cautious, con- 
d chivalry of a truly conservative mind, in 





ntrast with the frank, eager, impulsive, sociable 


sanguine mind. Mr. Hughes, with his 


usual literary keenness and his usual unhesitating candour, con- 


trasts his and his brother’s tempers as children, in a passage 
which is of curious interest, if we accept the old and, within 


limits, obviously true principle that the child is father to the man: 








B difference between us which 

I lt out r more clearly to 
narkably t and reserved, and 

shy ’ I revel When we came down to 
dess 1 1 had to stand by our father’s side (as 
t r] and say to each guest in turn, 

Your g le we sipped a little sweet wi 
’ c+ 





my eye over 
‘nit came to my turn. 














r DIS ¢ est { 1 « , W n to his mot a few weeks 
after we firs t l, this passage: * We are both very well and 
py. I i I | r at ‘hool than I do at home, and 
yet Id I is surprised for a moment when I 
O if love is genuine, t longer people 
KNOW ea t t 1 mes; and therefore our friendship, 
I ull l 1 we { olde jut this wa 
that his feelings towards me changed 
ry ire that I can give the reason any 
more than uld ; t thinking it over, I daresay it had some- 
vaing to do 1 vii Ty iber an old 
yeoman, who lived in rrey-gabled house 
5 OW l » those days, and with whom we 
1 } to a lady, about 
er B l \ i! t ee DWOYS 
broug l I bt that he, and others, used to culti- 
vate i id lead me on to give flippant 
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There is chivalry en ug 
is taciturn and 
in the one it led to a rooted 
recipes for curi! o di 
pling with them by slow individual effort, and in the other, it led 
to an equally deep belief that as the old-fashioned remedies had 
failed 80 conspicuously, there must be some better method of grap- 
pling with them, and that, too, a method more powerful than any 
of piecemeal individual effort—which his whole social creed com- 
pelled him to 
ambitious soci 


in both the brothers, though in one it 


grave, in the other frank and sanguine ;—though 


trust of plausible, new-fashioned 
ep-rooted evils, and a preference for grap- 





distrust as profoundly as his brother distrusted the 


al crusades. Mr. George Hughes was a man whose 
Personality was enveloped in an atmosphere of its own; his 
biographer is one whose personality essentially attracts and is 
attracted by that of others, and works through the reciprocal in- 
fluence of the various units of a group, rather than through single 
Stooves of individual influence. 


is not the least charm of this fascinating little | 
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Mr. George Hughes was one of the great athletes of his period, 
—the period when athletics first came into notice as something 
more than mere amusements, and when we first began to hear of 


muscular Christiauity. His brother tells us, with his usual 
graphic power, the history of Mr. George Hughes's greatest 
achievement of this kind, when in 1843, as stroke of a seven-oar 


boat which had lost by illness its stroke oar, and was not even 
allowed to fill its place by one chosen for the occasion, he beat a 
Cambridge crew of eight oars, not, it is true, a regularly trained 
crew, but still one composed of the picked oars of two fine crews. 
Mr. Ilughes adds that as far as he remembers, his brother never once 
lf we add that Mr. George 
Hughes's early letters to his father from Rugby (as well, by the 


lost a race in which he pulled stroke. 


way, as his father’s letters to him), and his letters, given at the end 
of the little memoir, to his sons, then at Rugby, are full of charac- 
ter, and that in every page of the memoir there is some touch or 
other that makes the st 
stratum of our county squirearchy, we shall have said enough to 


ory typical of the most manly and cultivated 


show that Mr. Hughes has laid a great many readers under a real 


obligation by this simple and graphic * memoir of a brother 


MISS PRESTON’S TRANSLATION OF MIRPIO. 
M. 


representative recalls more than one episode in the history of 


Tue revival of which Frédéric Mistral is the most famous 


literature. Such revivals, however, have been for the most part 
attempts more or less successful to reproduce the style and thought 
of a better age in the midst of one that has become degenerate. 
It was thus that Lucian sought to emulate the purity and grace 
of the best period of Attic prose, and that Apollonius produced 
his laborious imitations of Llomer. Among ourselves—and the 
a very 
They are inspired 


change is eminently characteristic of modern sentiment 
different ambition seems to fire the revivalists. 
with what may be called a federal sentiment in literature, a senti- 
n of 


ment all the stronger in this domain because in the domai 
Barnes’ 


politics it is so strongly repressed. Hence comes Mr. 
tender affection for his own Dorsetshire dialect, and his willingness 
to sacrifice to local literary patriotism no small part of the rewards 
of popularity and fame. And hence, too, with a certain difference of 
circumstances, sprang up this new Provengal poetry. A schoolmaster 
at St. Rémy—Joseph Roumanille by name—writing verses, as most 
studious youths are wont to do, and reading them, also after the 
fashion of such lads, to his mother, was distressed to find that the 
old lady did not understand his French. He would write verses, he 
at once resolved, that she should understand. “ Since our mothers 
do not comprehend enough of French to understand the songs 
which filial tenderness has inspired, let us sing in the language of 
our mothers!" Very likely indeed the literature thus revived 
would not have passed beyond the borders of Provence, if it had 
not been for the advent of a man who, whatever his circumstances, 
could scarcely have failed to make himself a great name as a poet. 
In ir 
ture. 

anything that we know, of the old Provengal song. 


‘o we see the revival of a language rather than of a litera- 
It stands quite apart from anything that remains to us, or 
Its ex 


freshness and truth, the marvellous clearness and force with which 


puisit 


it pictures the rural life of the South, induced the Parisian critics 


dwy, that here was a peasant 





to exclaim that it was indeed aur 4 

photographing with a minute fidelity which no art could equal 
the scenes of his daily life. But in truth these qualities are the 
result of an art that is exquisitely skilful. M. Mistralis a gentleman 
who has had the education of a scholar; and his picturesque and 
pathetic simplicity, which is indeed as effective as anything that 


we know in poetry, is a literary attainment of the rarest kind. 
While it is true that he has “ discarded all classical models,” 
eaually certain that there may be traced throughout the poem a 


ical poetry. Does not this, for instance, 


| it is 


certaiu familiarity with clas 


hamois hath a joy most keen 


re Wue 
x 


Also the « 
When through the sava 
All day before the 1 
And stands at length upon a peak, alone 

With larches and with ice-fields, looking forth,” 


‘iras ravine 





hath flown, 


untsman he 


reach the Meenad of Horace looking over thesnow-fields of Thrace 


from the top of Rhodope? And this,— 





‘As for the goblet he was ten 
You would have said that no such fairy thing 
Vas ever wrought by shepherd’s knife or wit ; 

A full-flowered poppy wreathed the rim of it ; 

And in among the languid flowers there 

[wo chamois browsed, and these the handles were 

4 little lower down were maidens three, 

And certes they were marvellous to see : 


* Miréio: a Provencal Poem, By Frédé: 
| Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872 


> Mistral. Translated by Harrict W 
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Near by, beneath a tree, a shepherd lad 






Slept, while on tiptoe stole the maiden glad, 
And sought to seal his lips, ere he should waken, 
With a grape-cluster from their basket taken. 





Yet even now he smiles at their illusion, 

So that the foremost maid is all confusion. 

The odor of the goblet proved it new: 

The giver had not drunk therefrom; and you 

Had said, but for their woody colouring, 

The carven shapes were each a living thing,” 
remind us of the cup which Menalcas and Damcetas wager against 
each other in Virgil’s third eclogue. And is # fanciful to think 
that when M. Mistral tells us how his hero, Vincen,— 

“ Prancing onward with a stick made spin 

The flints from wayside stone heaps,” 
he had in his mind the Thalusia of Theocritus, where, as the 
traveller joyously hastens onward,— 

lliou ribos eration ror apSurideoow asides 2 
The sixth canto again, ‘* The Witch,” where Vincen is carried to 
be healed of his grievous wound by the charms of the witch Taven, 
and where the action of the poem is interrupted to give an 
account of Provencal superstition, is obviously formed on the 
model of the *‘ Descent” in the Odyssey. 
his own account, ‘‘ would fain be Homer’s humble follower.” 
Of the merits of Miss Preston’s volume, considered as a trans- 

lation, we cannot pretend to judge; but it certainly presents us 
with a very attractive and delightful poem. 
metre she has chosen wisely. The versification of the original is 


of a most elaborate kind, which it would be inexpedient, even if it | 
were possible, to reproduce in English. Failing this, Miss Preston | 
has chosen the heroic verse of that easy fluent kind which Leigh | 


Hunt was accustomed to employ in his metrical tales, and which 
has lately been made an almost perfectly harmonious and flexible 
instrument in the hands of Mr. William Morris. Our translator 
uses it with great skill, often producing an effect of melodious ease 
which it would not be easy to surpass. Here is what may be called 
the invocation :— 


“God of my country, who didst have Thy birth 
Among poor shepherds when Thou wast on earth, 
Breathe fire intomy song! Thou knowest, my God, 
How, when the lusty summer is abroad, 

And figs turn ripe in sun and dew, comes he,— 
Brute, greedy man,—and quite despoils the tree. 

“Yet on that ravaged tree thou savest oft 

Some little branch inviolate aloft, 

Tender and airy up against the blue, 

Which the rude spoiler cannot win unto: 
Only the birds shall come and banquet there, 
When, at St. Magdalene’s, the fruit is fair. 

“Methinks I see yon airy little bough: 

It mocks me with its freshness even now; 
The light breeze lifts it, and it waves on high 
Fruitage and foliage that cannot die. 

Help me, dear God, on our Provengal speech, 
To soar until the birds’ own home I reach.” 


And here, again, are pictures of the hero and heroine :— 


“Certes, our Vincen was a comely lad. 
A bright face and a manly form he had, 
Albeit that summer he was bare sixteen. 
Swart were his cheeks; but the dark soil, I ween, 
Bears the fine wheat, and black grapes make the wine 
That sets our feet a-dance, our eyes a-shine. 
‘Not quite fifteen was this same fair Miréio. 
Ah, me! the purple coast of Font Viéio, 
The hills of Baux, the desolate Crau plain, 
A shape like hers will hardly see again. 
Child of the merry sun, her dimpled face 
Bloomed into laughter with ingenuous grace. 
‘‘ Eyes had she limpid as the drops of dew; 
And, when she fixed her tender gaze on you, 
Sorrow was not Stars in a summer night 
Are not more softly, innocently bright: 
And beauteous all waves and rings of jet; 


And breasts, a double peac!] ripened yet.” 











1, scare 
The loves of this fair couple are told with an exquisite simplicity 
and pathos. Vincen is a basket-weaver’s son, who dwells beside 
the ‘‘ poplar-bordered Rhone,” wandering with his father in the 
summer time among the farm-houses of La Crau for such work as 
‘they could get. So it is that they come to Lotus Farm, where 
dwells Ramoun, a man of sabstance, whose only child is the 
beautiful Miréio. The boy and girl fall in love at their first meet- | 
ing, and it is not much beyond their second when this love declares 
itself. This second canto, ‘‘ The Leaf-picking,” where Miréio and 
Vincen pick the leaves of a mulberry tree in company, and where 
the poet, heedless, so to speak, of the shadows of coming sorrow, 
gives himself up to sing with all his heart of the delicious sunny 
present, is simply perfect. We must quote some stanzas—we 
would gladly quote the whole—of one scene which seems to us ex- 


But M. Mistral, by | 


In the matter of | 


| quisitely simple and sweet. Vincen has found ‘a tomtit's neti, 
the mulberry tree which Mircio and he are stripping, and the 
puts them in her bodice :— 
“¢How many! What a pretty brood it is! 
There! There, poor darlings, give me just one kiss!’ 
And, lavishing a thousand fond caresses, 








Tenderly, carefully, the four she places 
| Inside her waist, obeying Vincen’s will; 
While he, ‘ Hold out thy hands! the > more still!’ 
“Oh, sweet! The little eyes in each blue head 
Are sharp as needles,’ as Mi 






Softly, three more of the 
Into their smooth, white 
Who, when bestowed w 
Thought they were in th 


nd safe from harm. 
Vincen ?’ ; 
“pe 





*“* Are there more, 1¢ answered her. 
; te 





*Then, Holy Virgin! you're a sorcerer ! 

‘Thou simple maid! About St. George’s Day, 
Ten, twelve, and fourteen eggs, these tomtits lay. 
Ay, often. Now let these the others follow ! : 
They are the last: so good-by, pretty hollow !’ 


‘But ere the words were spoken, and the maid 
In her flowered neckerchief had fairly laid 
Her little charge, she g: 





‘Oh me! oh me!’ then murmered, and turned pale ; 
And, laying both her hands upon her breast, 
Moaned, ‘I am dying!’ 

“And could but weep: ‘ Ah, they are scratching me! 
They sting! Come quickly, Vincen, up the tree! 
For on the last arrival had ensued 
Wondrous commotion in the hidden brood; 

The fledglings latest taken from the nest 
Had sore disorder wrough 








and was sore distresse a 


t among the rest. 
* Because within so very smalla valley 
All could not lie at ease, so n 
Scramble with cla down either slope, 
And up the gentle hills, thus to find scope : 
A thousand tiny somersets they turn, 
| A thousand pretty rolls they seem to learn, 


lust they gayly 


| 
ry and wing 






* And ‘Ah, come quick!” i 


Trembling like vine-spray w 
Or like a heifer stung with cattle-flies. 

And, as she bends and writhes in piteous wise, 
Leaps Vincen upward till he plants his feet 
Once more beside her on her airy seat.” 


still the maiden’s ery 





hen the wind is hig 


| 
The ‘‘ Cocoon pictures,” with the chatter and singing of the La 
Crau women and girls, is almost equally charming; and the canto 
| of the ‘‘ Suitors,” among whom are Veran, “‘a keeper of wild 
| horses from Sambu,” and Ourrias, ‘‘ breaker and breeder of wild 
cattle,” gives an extraordinarily powerful and graphic picture of 
life and scenery in the great Provencal plains; and the pathos of 
| the last canto, in which Miss Preston seems to do even more than 
usual justice to her original, is extraordinarily effective. Mirdio, 
as we have it in the volume before us, is a distinct addition to the 
literature of the English language. 
| ste atta eaciieaianiisianiimaegcaainen 
| LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK.* 
THERE was a time when poetry was religion, and poets were the 
Apostles of the Gods. That time, in its golden age, may be said 
to have ceased when the great Greek Empire fell to pieces. But 
it had its silver, and brazen, and iron ages, extending over maby 
subsequent years. The Bards and Troubadours and Minnesingers 
of the medizeval times were scarcely a less sacred race than thos 
Rhapsodists to whom, as one grand mythical personage, we have 
agreed to give a local habitation and a name. As late evel 
as our own Milton the poetic person was held sacred, and com- 


pared with common humanity, superhuman. But in our time, 


| save perhaps when we are thinking of Shakespeare, there are few 
| traces of the old feeling. Few modern poets are much given to high 


poetic thought, and most of them eschew utterly high poetic life. 
And after all, it is the latter that most surely tells. ‘The poet, like 
the preacher, succeeds more by example than precept. It isa grander 
thing, and humanity in the end acknowledges it fora grander 
thing, to live a heroic poem, than to write a book of heroic poetry. 
To those who never read a line of the Jnferno, Dante’s magnificent 
grief, as told simply by his biographers, makes him poetically, 
because heroically, immortal. Milton is less spoken of, but more 
reverenced, for his splendid, almost supernatural, self-reliance, than 
for the Paradise Lost. And Chatterton,— 

The sleepless soul that perished in hi 


rvellous boy. 

! pride,” 

is famous for ever, not for anything he wrote—his actual work 
was trifling—but for that terrible, only too real tragedy which, 
with a Promethean fixeduess, he acted out to the bitter end. 4 
poet may be very excellent, and be very little of a hero. But if he 
be not a hero, he will never receive that religious reverence which 
is, hide it as we may, instinctively considered the poet’s due. Now 


London: Henry S.. King and 0% 


* Legends of St. Patrick. By Aubrey de V 
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Mr. Aubrey De Vere is so far a hero, that he has evidently given 
bimself, wholly and willingly, but with a touch of sadness that is 
yisible in all his poems, to two losing causes, —the cause of the old, 
ure Muse, and the cause of Ireland. For his devotion to the former, 
may perhaps think him antiquated ; for his devotion to thelatter, 


we 
3ut the devotion is there! Even though 


we may think him unwise. 
we rate him eccentric as the beloved knight of La Mancha, we 
must yet admit that he is a knight, sans peur et sans réproche, 
with a spear as straight and a shield as spotless as any De Vere 
that ever made the vow of chivalry. 

[In the minds of many critics, perhaps the principal objec- 
tin to Mr. De Vere’s poetry is that his choice of subjects 
js narrow .and provincial. Such objection would have 
weight if the greatest poetry of the world was not national 
poetry, and if Mr. De Vere viewed Ireland as her pero- 
rating children are accustomed to view her. But the greatest 
poetry of the world is national poetry, and will go on to be 
national poetry till Mr. Tennyson’s universal federation, whose 
present prospects are not particularly brilliant, has erased the 
memory of nationalities from the free and equal and fraternal 
hearts of men. Nor is the Ireland of Mr. De Vere the essentially 
combative Ireland of her ‘‘national” bards. She is, we fear, a 
highly idealised Ireland; but as Mr. De Vere represents her, she 
isan Ireland that every one must admire. Loyal to her old tradi- 
tions, loyal to her new rulers, forgetful of all injuries, preaching 
nothing but peace, with one great mission to return good for evil 


an 


and to be an example to all surrounding nations, the very Messias of 
the North,—that is, in Mr. De Vere’s poetry, the country of Mr. 
De Vere. But 
though we may doubt the accuracy of Mr. De Vere’s account of 
Ireland, we must see, and honour in seeing, the object of his 
sympathies. It would be no matter if, in secret, Beatrice was as 
bad as Lucrezia Borgia. ‘The point is, that Dante held her stain- 
less, and that he worshipped her because to his mind she was with- 
outastain. That shows us tke pure soul of the great Italian. 
The Ireland which Mr. De Vere has created, and to whom almost 
all his poetry is devoted, shows us the imaginative, patient, peaceful 
soul of Mr. De Vere. 

The latest published book of Mr. De Vere’s is devoted to an 
illustration of that portion of Ireland’s life when she was brought 
Verbally, Lege nds of St. Patrick 
But as the 


‘Talis cum sis,” we say, “‘ utinam nostra esses.” 


from Paganism to Christianity. 
do not pretend to be anything better than fictions. 
author explains in his preface, and as current historical criticism 
amply illustrates, there are legends and legends. And among 
those which we find in the present volume there are some which 
Mr. De Vere claims to be substantially true. With that, however, 
we are very little concerned. For us it suffices that, true or 
false, the legends are beautiful; that the constructive power 
exhibited in many of them is of a high order; and that they 
are so methodically managed as to be not separate and independent 
poems, but poetic parts of one great whole, which may be called the 
Epic of St. Patrick. Whether a book on such a subject is likely 
to be a favourite with the English public we will not venture to 
With Englishmen St. Patrick is not a favourite saint. He 
is too much associated in their minds with snakes, shamrocks, 
shillelahs, whiskey-drinking, and meetings in Trafalgar Square. 
And possibly therefore the very title of Mr. De Vere’s book will 
natrow its chances of English popularity. But thisshould not be. 
The book ought to be regarded fairly, and not from the point of 
And so regarded, the book merits a 


say. 


view of provincial prejudice. 
Certain success. 

Not only po try itself, but criticism of poetry, has latterly become 
80 cloudy, that one is more than half ashamed to say plainly and pre- 
cisely why he considers some poetry good, some middling, some bad, 
and some (pretending to be poetry) not poetry at all. But we must, 
some time or other, cease to be children of the mist; and the sooner 
we repudiate that vapoury paternity, the better. ‘There are certain 
at qualities easily apprehended that really good poetry must 
possess, ‘The as it is the only satisfactory plan of 
find out whether it 





only honest, 
is to 


finding out whether a poem is good, 


Dossesseg the a t 3 : : 
sses these qualities. It is not enough that a piece of verse 
Moves us. delichte wv : . : : : . 
ves us, delights us, positively lifts us up to a high arithmetical 
aven; the question will remain, owght the piece of verse so to 


of 


any real excellence in the composition, that has wrought 


ect us? is it 
nd not 


our own crudeness feeling or judgment, 


And as we cannot rely on ourselves 
We must apply 


n us the unusual pleasure ? 
S ogly, th ‘ra 


every | 


is but one wise course to 
m the standard which has been left us by the great 


pursue, 


Weare not to be understood 
But if he be a 


poets and the creat critics of the past. 
48 Wishing to restrict the freedom of any artist. 


Tes ia ' , : . . , 
eal artist, with that steady balance of mind without which his art ! 
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will be accident, he will restrict his freedom himself. His own 
judgment and even his own instincts will endorse the pronounce~ 
ments of his brethren gone before him. His own soul will be in 
sympathy only with what is worthy of his vocation. 

Taking, then, the old guides along with us in our examination 
of Mr. De Vere’s book, he is at once seen to be remarkable amongst 
his contemporaries in this, that his aim is usually loftier than any 
but the greatest of theirs. ‘To his vision, all men stand on a 
neutral ground between heaven and hell; on that neutral ground 
each of us is of such vast importance, that for each of us is being 
fought a battle, and in that battle all that is great in hell 
and heaven incessantly engage. That may be all preaching, just 
as the Divina Comedia is all preaching, and the preaching may 
be all wrong ; but who can doubt the loftiness of the man’s aim 
who, with a sad half-consciousness that he will be unheeded, 
gives his genius to perpetuate an idea of our position which, 
true or false, is the loftiest that can be shaped for humanity ? 


And then, as to Mr. De Vere’s subject, we may have 
various views of the St. Patrick of history, but the St. 
Patrick of Mr. De Vere’s book is a truly poetic figure. 


Whatever of good, and pure, and tender, and generous, and 
chivalrous, and noble, and brave, and self-denying, and modest, 
and humble a man can be well supposed to have, St. 
Patrick has it. And yet he is perfectly human. He is 
no rude, repellent anchorite, so intent on taking heaven by 
violence that be heeds not trampling on a few weak people by 
the way; he is a plain, veracious man, with a great work to do, 
and does it; he is gentle, smiling, sunny; little children and 
maidens love him; he tries to make all men genial and happy; 
and by the mere influence of his speech and demeanour, he gathers 
about him in love and reverence the best and noblest spirits of the 
time. From the day when at the beginning of his labours he 
resolves to make his first attempt at conversion on his old relentless 
taskmaster, to the day when about to die he speaks prophetic 
advice to his Irish people, telling them that they are to pardon 
freely, as he had given ‘ pattern of pardon,” — 
‘For bread denied let them give sacraments, 
For darkness light, and for the house of bondage 
The glorious freedom of the sons of God,” 

—he is the same lofty, thoughtful man, filled with a tenderness 
and patience and humility of which unfortunately neither life 
nor literature presents many examples. But both in life and 
literature such examples are potent. Any man with a sympathy 
for what is strongest and sweetest in humanity must perforce be 
attracted by the Patrick of Mr. De Vere, Protestants in spite of his 
Catholicism, Catholics, of course, only the more on account of it. 

In still another quality of poetry—its power of exciting pure 
emotion—Mr. De Vere may compete favourably with most of our 
minor poets. In, for instance, ‘The Disbelief of Milcho,” after 
Mr. De Vere has got himeelf clear of some introductory entangle- 
ment in landscape-painting, the reader is for full twenty pages 
fixed in something like real awe, till at last the end comes, and he 
stands with the defeated saint,— 

“ Pale as the 

In pathos and dramatic skill of execution that portion of Mr. De 
Vere’s book reaches its highest point. 

We should very much desire to supply the reader with quotations 
from Legends of St. Patrick exemplifying the qualities of which 
But with our limited space that is not possible. 


ashes wan left by a burnt-out city.” 


we speak, 


And indeed that would not be sufficient. No mere excerpts 
from his book could do him justice. ‘To judge his per- 


formance fairly, it must be judged as a whole. He is not of 
the men whose estimation rests on single paragraphs or single lines. 
But if we were asked to specify those among the legends which 
appear to us in Mr. De Vere’s most felicitous manner, we should 
point out three, ‘‘ The Disbelief of Milcho,” ‘St. Patrick on 
Mount Cruachan,” and ‘' St. Patrick’s Confession.” 

When one has said of a poet that his aim is pure, bis subjects 
noble and yet human, his power to excite emotion of a high, 
though not of the highest order, one has said as much as is merited 
by most of the minor poets of any age. These excellences, however, 
must be always united to other excellences of less worth, but of 
equal necessity. In Mr. De Vere’s book we find the requisite 
union. In our time the examples of something in verse which no 
one can understand are so extremely frequent, that we remark it 
as an unexpected happiness of which we were wholly unworthy, 
when we light upon a real poem which is musical without being 
mystical, and which manages to be simple even in its sublimities. 
Ordinarily, as the world knows, there is no such sign of weakness in 
And obscurity is a characteristic of most 


a writer as obscurity. 
But it is no characteristic of Mr. 


of the minor poets of the time. 
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English which is wanting to many of our minor poets. If in 
this department he is guilty of any serious fault, it is a fault 
which his own judgment appears to consider an excellence. He 
His blank 
verse has a ring in it that implies a long study of Paradise Lost, 


reminds us too distinctly of the models which he loves. 


and his diction is sometimes two hundred years old. 

We have spoken of Mr. De Vere’s book with praise, but 
Still we always find it pleasanter 
Some- 
‘sbourq, Count de 


faults it has in abundance. 
to insist on a man’s excellence than to expose his defects. 
es de St. Pet 


Maistre points out how the greatness of a man 


where in that clever book the Soir 






me depends very 
much upon the political position of his country ; how comparatively 
dwarfed would have been the renown of Newton had he been a 
native of some petty state like Switzerland, and not a subject of 
that empire on which the sun never sets, De Maistre insists upon 
the principle with some asperity, and with a great deal of exag- 
geration. But it has its kernel of truth. We find it illustrated 
among ourselves. It has been, we think, pointedly illustrated in the 
case of Mr. De Vere. Let us frankly admit that an Irishman, 
especially if not of the highest rank in power, has some difficulty 
in winning the favour of the British public; that his country is 
from the outset a couple of points against him ; and that to ensure 
himself a fair hearing, he must consent to be silent on the score of 
his birthplace. 
attention he merits. 
to his selection of subjects which hardly interest Protestant 
England. 
to his being one of those uncompromising Irishmen who keep well 
in front the fact of their nationality. Mr. De Vere never does 
80 Offensively, but for doing so at all he has, we think, suffered. 
The present writer has been at some pains to study not 
only his last poem, but all his published poetry; he has care- 
fully read as much of contemporary criticism upon him as lay 
within his reach, and he has no hesitation in saying that many 
of his critics never took the trouble of reading his books. Never- 
And when he is really read, he 


That, as we said before, may be largely due 


But we think it is also due, at least in some measure, 


theless, he deserves to be read. 
will win by his own worth the fair standing-place among con- 
temporary poets which critics have denied him until now. 
MY CLERICAL FRIENDS.* 

PROBABLY the most amusing and edifying spectacle that can be 
presented to those unbelieving philosophers for whom the writer 
of this book expresses such a hearty contempt, is the one pre- 
sented to us here, that of a recent convert satirising his former 
associates. We know nothing about the writer of this book, and 
we are not told how long he acted as an English clergyman, or 
how lately he has joined the Church of Rome. But when we 
know that for some time at least he must have been contented 


with those Orders which he now thinks notoriously invalid, must 


have administered those Sacraments which he now calls a mockery, 
must have accepted the divine mission of that body which 
Barlow, 


he now calls, with excessive iteration, the sect of 


we feel that there is something incongruous in the sudden 


assumption of authority with which he declares that all 
who hold his former opinions are either 
helpless idiots, conscious an imposture, or victims 
of a devilish delusion. Which was he, we are tempted to ask, an 


idiot or an impostor ? 


wilfully blind or 


agents of 


The question is, perhaps, somewhat pain- 
ful, but however it may be answered, it leads necessarily to others 
of still grdver import. How can the writer be sure in the one 
case, or convince us in the other, that he is notin the same condi- 
tion now, or acting the same part? If he could once be so foolish, 
what safeguard has he for the future? 
the whole Anglican system is a mass of error, yet he could fail for 


If it is so notorious that 


so long a time to detect it, what can be the value of his judgment ? 
Thoughts such as these must occur to many readers of a book 
which is chiefly made up of violent attacks against the writer's 
former faith, A the past, of 
humble trust in the would 
have produced a very different 
feel that the writer is trying to confirm his mind in his present 
opinions by savage abuse of those which he formerly held, as 
though he were afraid of a relapse, and wished to commit himself 
irrevocably. It is much to be regretted that a writer of ability, 
and one who is undoubtedly sincere in his religious belief, should 
expose himself by his intemperance to such a charge. We do not 
say that he would be at all jikely to return to the Church of 


* My Clerical Friends and their Relations to Modern Thought. 
Oates, and Co. 1873. 


modest tone of regret for 


efficacy of a change, 


impression. As it is, we 


great 
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De Vere. He possesses a power of expression in clear idiomatic | England, even if his abuse of her had not made his return impo 


| instance a series of clerical studi: 


Mr. De Vere, we think, has not met from us the} 
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. 8 
3ut when we examine the arguments by which he Supports 


the Church of Rome, when we find his whole theory resti 
| tome, ¢ I e theory r esting upon 


sible. 


isolated texts, sometimes detached from their context, at other 
times, we regret tosay, garbled, when we notice bis recklessnagg 
of assertion and his manner of dealing with authorities, We can 


hardly wonder at his resort some other weapon thé aj 
iardly wonder t is reso to some other weapon than logic for 
the support of his convictions. 


t discovery which thi 





annears 


to have made, 
ted to him in the first 


a } + ln 
3, is that the in 


and which may be taken to have sugg 


lish ( ‘lergy do not 

leit . 
LAicy, Having 
lj aoe 
rand imp rtance required 
} 1.1 1 1) } 1} — 
Deen lead on to ot r equauy vainabd 
1! ? + 4 | Pad 


It occurred to him that all clergymen in England do not 


form a priestly caste removed altogether from the 
meditated upon this as long as its novel! 
he seems to have > consi lera- 


tions. 





all questions of doctrine; that 


ion, and call 


agree upon some maintain the 


necessity of Apostolical success L themselves Catholics, 
hereditary descent of their Orders 
A ore, 


, | amas ¢ 1. shay ° 
and prefer the name of Protestant 


while others care little about the 
and that as people have onee 
got into the way of thinking for themselves, neither Bishops, nor 
ecclesiastical Courts, nor Parliament have been able to enforce a 
system of uniformity. Ail this was manifestly opposed to a text 
which the writer found in one of St. Paul’s Epistles, and which ye 
As the text is cited here, it 


cannot find ia quite the same shape. 


runs, ‘‘ If any man or if an angel from heaven should introduce 





the slightest variation of doctrine, let him be anathema.” Sut 
when we look into the themselves, the 
approach to this text that we can 
cation of a curse upon those who should preach to the Gala. 


bearest 
discover is the ip. 


Epistles 


tians ‘‘ any other gospel” than they had received from St. Paul's 
If a slight variation of doctrine is the same a3-a 
totally different gospel, the writer no doubt faithfully represents 

putting it in stronger language, as befits 
one who is more positive than the Apostle. 


preaching. 


St. Paul’s meaning, only g 
I When, however, we 
find him referring to the same chapter in order to prove that St, 
Paul admitted the primacy of St. Peter, we cannot give him 


credit for fair quotation. ‘*St. Paul,” we are told, ‘is careful 


to record that he ‘went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,’ while he 
adds, ‘other of the apostles saw [ none.’” As the writer gives us 
chapter and verse, he probably does not citefrom memory. Why, 
then, does he stop short at the word none, when that is imme- 
diately followed by the words, ‘* save James, the Lord's brother”? 
We suppose he means that James the Lord’s brother was not an 
apostle, which is most probable. Still he was clearly an authority 
held to be on a level with St. Peter, and it would therefore have 
The necessity of 


verifying every teference, the suspicion inevitably attaching to 


been much more candid to include the words. 


every passage cited without the exact place being given, the 
frequent discovery of attempts to palm off unsound inferences by 
casual allusion to words detached from their context, would form 
us charge. We should have to 
point out how the writer quotes as an argi for St. Peter's 
supremacy St. Paul’s denunciation of divisions, but that be 
forgets the express application of that censure to those who 
claimed to be of Cephas. We should have to show that the 
tains the words 


the grounds of a very seri 





writer recurs more than once to the text which ec 
‘‘hear the Church,” but that he never thinks of the subject-matter 
, not to general matters of doctrine, 


I »wever, i 3 not neces- 


of the verse, which has referenc 


but to disagreements between brothers. 


sary for us to enter upon this disc 
to be grappled with by all who 


able to appreciate the 


ission. We may leave the 
writer’s citations and inference 
have their Bibles at hand, and who will 
weight as well as the honesty of his Scriptural arguments. 
Whether the writer’s own conversion was effected by these texts 
or by his studies of history, it is a pity that he and his readers 
should so soon be turned away from those sketehes of his Clerical 
There are some 
and though we 
Thus we 





Friends which promised at first to be amusing. 

lively scenes in the opening pages of the book, 
detect some caricature, it is at least good-humoured. 
are introduced to an English Bishop of great solemnity and op- 
pressive dignity, and we are told that his manner of eating a cul 
let was peculiarly adapted to bring out these characteristics. 
‘‘ He had a cutlet on his plate,” says the writer, ‘* and seemed to 
my disordered imagination to be mentally addressing the ewe of 
‘If you, had known,’ I fancied he 


was saying, ‘the fate reserved for your remains, you would have 


which it once formed a part. 


. ” 
gone apart from the common herd and fed in solitary pastures. 
In another place we have an account of the writer going through 
a rehearsal of the process of baptising a child, his instructor being 
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Again, here is an amusing sketch 


1 for ordir 
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might | 1 rable to know how long it is since this scene 
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ourred believe there are Bishops now who would not be 
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contented W +h an amount of knowledge. But the writer is 


din the Church of 


In his judgment. 


unge that may have occurt 
1¢ of the century. she 


3 the vital principle s of religion, and 








only exists r tl ose of containing every divergence of 
inion. § uy, or preach, or teach, or ything 
opin! - . 





gave float w » stream, and surrender every shred of ancient 


fith to every fresh assailant. Her missionary societies are merely 
“Epglish a tions for the more effectual demoralisation of the 


ing strikes him more than the cordial welcome 
1. clergy to the Divorce Court. ‘‘ The Church 
with 


, » » 
her then. \ 





given by the ung 


in harmony modern civilisation, 


this beautiful 
and perhaps we shall some day see an 


of England, always 


ine.” he says, ‘* accepted invention with her 


acrist ymed cilit 
avail 





Ai jican B himself of its ‘ practical conveniences.’” 


These are the writer’s judgments on facts which are sufficiently 


notorious, as they are opt 


n to anyone who reads a newspaper ; and 
if the writer cannot be trusted in these matters, what are we to 


ay of his treatment of history? The report of a recent action 
for libel by one clergyman against another, arising out of the 
marriage of a divorced woman in the defendant’s church, and the 
consequent withdrawal of the plaintiff's licence by the Bishop, is a 
As to 


\difference of the Church of England to, the want 


comment » ** docility " which has been mentioned. 


on 


the stupor a 





of all prea x save fashionable sermons, to the deadness of 
prayer, an ure of missionary effort, we have only to look 
around us 1 form our own conclusion. ‘The writer is much 
safer when liscusses such questions as those of the validity of 
Anglican O und of the necessity of miraculous gifts to a 
Christian ( , though his logical surrender in the one case 
and | bold imption in the other m be easily turned 
agatnst hit is on the first point h ysai— 
poss valid ¢ -- stion 
B P e { ! 
. virthful mnt , { . ly put 
, 
‘ un in #8 yu V , 
° i ve I it ‘ o \ 
A 
l , I 
t s fice’ which used to of l upon 
f the Most High would be as little at 
K ) im in ( maen 
‘ Tt? . 
And on t nd :— 
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We need ite anything stronger than this charitable assign- 


ment of 1A ter’a f 


x Church and former brethren to Satan. 
Dp f . . . 
Passag t the bestial Tudor and the mitred comedians whom 


his fiercs danghter employed and despised, 


who are compared in 





One | 


pia nus, and. in another are called notorious 
buffoons a vers, might amuse those who watch the suc- 
Cessive ph I; theologicum. 3ut we have had enough of 
that for the present, and we are much mistaken if we cannot 


answer for our readers also. 
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Francis Daniel Pastorius was German lawyer, born about 
1650, inclined, it would seem, to t »pinions of his countryman 
Tauler, and finding t best ress 1 the doctrine and pra , 
f the So I id H ni 1 in 1683 to America, becoming 
t oT ) tt] t led Germantown, n the Delawa I 
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H ) ! f n 1e3 tem 1 stron 
H immed what seemed like A Bu hen-song 
Hi iw miled, and did not count it wrong 
re V lh l ved h 3 boyho I's br er band 
His Memory, while he trod the New World's strand 
A dout ganger walked the Fatherland 
v ron fr Christmas eves the light 
Sho yn his quiet hearth, he missed the sight 
Of Yule z, Tree, and Christ-child all in white 
‘ sed his e and listened to the sweet 
songs sounding down his native street 
f vatched again the dance mingling fee 
“ Vet t the less, when once the v ym sed 
He held the plain and sober maxims fast 
Of the dear Friends with whom his lot was cast 
St ull attuned to nature's melodies 
He loved the bird's looryard trees, 
And the low hum o runing bees 
The blossomed flax, the tulip-trees in bloom 
Down the long street, the beauty and perfume 
Of ple boughs, the mingling light and gloom 
Of Sommerhausen’s woodlands, woven through 
With sun and the music the wind drew 
Mournful and sweet, from leaves it over-blew 
The whole of the picture is very sweet and graceful, two habits of 
thought being especially manifest in it,—a very genuine love of nature, 
and a y wide-reaching sympathy and charity. Of this latter gift 
we must quote another very beautiful illustration 
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strangest things in the book is the story of a native gentleman—he was a 


judge in Bombay, and his name is 
J y; 


custom by marrying a widow. He was a 
he had the support of influential 


simply persecuted to death. I 
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friends, 


given—who dared to violate native 
man of position and wealth, 


ble to them that 


they drowned themselves together, and this happened but three or four 


that the volume 


with a number of drawings, executed with no little spirit. 


years ago! Wemust not omit to notice 
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. ny ) T y YT » ren al bl 
= |THE RAILWAY SHARE TRUST COMPANY 
ae i Lvl 4 d i i ie wUL ) pt LAL 
to , 
(LIMITED). 
Dn 
Capital—£2,000,200 (with power to increase), in 100,000 Shares of £20 each. 
< To be issu d—£1.000,000 in A or Ordinary Share . a l £1,000,000 in B or Prefere Ss 3. by ries of 50,000 Shares each, and 2 
Shares of £1 each, to be paid up int tate 
ig Firs ase. 50.000 A Shares of £20 each, at par, on which £10 per Share is intended to be ealled up. payable as 
. £1 per share payable on applicatior 
3 - tine 
3 1873 
, 3 1873 
y, 
£10 
, Opt g¢ res tt to pay up t le £10 in one payment on allotment, under discount at 5 per cent. p 
a 
DIRECTORS. 
e SAMUEL LAING, Esa., M.P., Chairman (Chair of t Brighton. and South-Coast Railway Company). \ | 
, 1 RP'T "Dp TIN > > 1D : ) 
6 The H ARTHUR KINNAIRD, 4ML.P., Londo Ml *s. Ransom, Bouver . j 
. GEORGE LEEMAN. Esq., M.P., London (Deputy-Chairman of the North-K: Railway Company). | R _ 
n JOHN HORATIO LLOYD. Esq., London, 1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. ' | — 
ae 27 a" " . A _ " deb 
JOHN PENDER, E M.P.. London and Manchester (Chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Company { 
PHILIP ROSE, Esq.. London. Poon 
$ Sir EDWARD W. WATKIN. London (Chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company). : 
GEORGE EDWARD WY THES, Esq., London Director of the London, Brig 1, and South-Coast Railw Ly Compa 7 
(With power to add to their number. 
BANKERS GLYN. MILLS, CURRIE. and CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C.. London ; Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W., Londo 
SoLicrtors—Messrs. BAXTER. ROSE. NORTON, and CO., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5. W. 
Avprtors— M rs. QUILTER, BALL, and CO., Moorgate Street, E.C., Lo Messrs. PRICE, HOLYLAND, and WATERHOUSE 
Gresham Street, London. 
SecreTaARY—Mr. F. LLOYD. Orrices—No. 5 LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
t success of the issue of “ The Railway Debenture Trust Com- The Ra ry Share Trust Company, combined wit Railway 
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The BATH ARCHIVES. 


A Further Selection from the Die 
by Lady JACKSON. 
Emperor Alexander. Grand Duke Constantine, Emperor 
Prussia Napoleon Buonaparte, Empress Joséphiue, I 
Wellington, Marshal Blucher, Sir Charles Stewart, lVernadot 
Marshal Soult, Marshal Ney, Lord Castlereagh, Prince M 
Wellesley, Caulaincourt, Prince Hardenberg, Lord and Ls 
Stanhope, Madame de Stael, Mrs. Siddons, Lord Malmesbur 
Scott, Kemble, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Lord Palmerston, Sir 
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** Eulogistic cri n sometimes becomes strangely 
extravagant,..... I Ir. Blackmore does exercise ¢ 
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I ia Stor r, who appe to the lowest 
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imirati H v 4 we had almost 
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tual p rs that w 1 bring to the perusal of bis 
books. Thi 1a 1 exaggerated praise to thos 
as yet unfamiliar with our author, but hardly so 
any persous who have read all three or any one of the 
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